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Cducational News and Editorial Comment 


A LIBRARIAN OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


The school system of Cleveland, Ohio, has created a new office, 
namely, librarian of supplementary reading. In answer to an in- 
quiry from the editors of the Elementary School Journal as to the 
functions of this office, the first incumbent, Eunice R. Sexton, wrote 
as follows: 


For several years supplementary reading in the Cleveland public schools has 
cost from $30,000 to $40,000 a year. The books were selected by elementary 
supervisors on their own initiative or on the recommendation of teachers or 
principals in the field. The volume of the business was attractive to book men, 
and it was found that nearly every book purchased for the children was pub- 
lished by some regular textbook publishing company. Since it seemed that there 
must be a large number of good books other than those published by school- 
textbook companies, a library-trained person was appointed that it might be the 
business of someone to go in search of books rather than to accept the books 
which salesmen presented for consideration. 

It will be the work of the new librarian to take an inventory of all the sup- 
plementary reading material in the system, comprising more than five hundred 
thousand volumes, which our books show to be worth about one-half million dol- 
lars. This mass of material will be overhauled and the worthless and out-of-date 
matter disposed of. A great part of it is now in sets of from twenty to forty books. 
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Ultimately, we plan to place the elementary schools on a library basis instead of 
a “set” system of supplementary reading. 

Standards for equipment are needed in caring for these books in the schools, 
some of which have as many as twelve thousand volumes. Suggestions and help 
in the making and keeping of records have been received, and the whole situa- 
tion has been discussed with the principals in preparation of a sort of clearing- 
house for effective methods in the care and use of the books. 

In collaboration with the librarian at the headquarters of the board of edu- 
cation, plans are being made for book talks with teachers. A library of two 

_ thousand titles of both recreational and professional books is being circulated, 
and a sample supplementary reading book exhibit, started through the generos- 
ity and co-operation of many publishers, to aid in the ordering of new and al- 
ready approved titles. 

It will be necessary very soon to determine whether or not we shall move sets 
of books from school to school from some central point, whether for the time 
being the schools shall be equipped with sets, or whether we shall enter into a 
program of library service. 

This library service is not intended in any way to supplant that provided by 
the Cleveland Public Library but rather to supplement it, to provide a working 
laboratory where children may find an incentive to wider and finer reading, and 
to further an already close connection with the public library. The librarian at- 
tends the regular children’s book conferences in the library as well as the general 
round table. Having had some years of experience in Cleveland libraries, she has 
the advantage of knowing personally many of the branch librarians in the differ- 
ent school districts. 

Consideration of the library program has brought up the question of teacher- 
training. With the co-operation of Annie S. Cutter, head of the School Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library, a tentative elective third-year course is 
being discussed with R. G. Jones, superintendent of schools; C. W. Hunt, dean 
of the School of Education; and Alice Tyler, of the Library School of Western 
Reserve University. 

The librarian will become informed on the program of studies in the ele- 
mentary schools, take counsel with the supervisors, and find a much wider range 
and a much better selection of books to supplement the various subjects in the 
curriculum. Heretofore, the job belonged to everyone and was done in a very 
mechanical fashion. In thus centralizing all matters concerning the supplemen- 
tary reading, we hope to produce a finer, more intensive, and more individual 

’ program of reading for children in the schools than we have ever had before. 


ARCHITECTS’ VIEWS ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


At the sixtieth annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects the Committee on School Building Standards, a com- 
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mittee made up of representative architects, presented a significant 
report. The full text of the report is as follows: 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS: BUILDING Exits CopE 


Your former committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Snyder, conducted 
to a satisfactory conclusion the negotiations with the Sectional Committee on 
Building Exits Code of the American Engineering Standards Committee. Mr. 
Snyder had raised a number of objections to the tentative draft of the Code, and 
it is a tribute to his tact and professional competence as well as to the fairness of 
the writers of the Code that he was able to secure the adoption of all of his 
amendments. 

On December 10, 1926, the Sectional Committee on Building Exits Code re- 
scinded its former action by the re-establishment of a provision to which we had 
previously objected, calling for the installation of smoke screens in the corridors 
of schools. 

The paragraph reads as follows: 

“Tn buildings of non-fireproof construction every room above the first floor 
with a capacity of over 20 pupils (400 square feet) shall have at least two means 
of egress into separate avenues of exit isolated from each other by smoke resis- 
tive protection.” 

We refuse to give our approval to this clause for two reasons. First, it is un- 
workable except in a special plan. Second, it entails direct communication be- 
tween adjoining classrooms. Your committee has given its approval to all the 
other clauses of the Code. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Three general subjects, together with the various state laws and local re- 
quirements constitute the body of school-building standards. 

1. With the exception of one single point of difference described in the first 
paragraph of this report, we have reached an agreement with the Building Exits 
Code Committee of the American Engineering Standards Committee on certain 
details of the plan relating to, and affected by, stairways, corridors, and doors. 

2. The Code for Lighting of School Buildings was approved by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects June 16, 1924. 

3. The Recommendations for Slate Black Boards of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the United States Department of Commerce were approved 
by your former committee. 

Your committee is of one mind with its predecessors that standardization of 
the schoolhouse plan should be undertaken with extreme caution. 

Research, however, should be enthusiastically encouraged. Studies of 
school-building costs lately published by the Ohio State Association of Archi- 
tects approach the problem from the scientific point of view and by reason of 
this fact alone are to be warmly commended. A free attitude of mind is more 
valuable than an opinion. 
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CoMPARISON OF BUILDINGS 


Any information for the guidance of future efforts can be regarded as useless. 
It is certainly of great advantage to know the cost of a building, its cost per cubic 
foot, and its cost per pupil. But authorities have never been able to agree upon a 
sufficiently accurate definition of pupil capacity to make it reliable as an archi- 
tectural norm. All ratios in which cost or pupil capacity is a factor are affected 
by shifting economic conditions and local desires and interpretations and con- 
sequently have but a limited value. 

Even when the unit of measurement is static, we should be slow to accept 
any set of rules or charts purporting to demonstrate the efficiency of a building. 
Certain authorities have gained public attention by recommending percentages 
of the total floor space that in their opinion should be allotted to walls, corridors, 
stairs, ventilating flues, etc. But this seems to be a too simple generalization, 
which in its application leads to bad and wasteful design. 

The cause of architecture is but ill served when judged by the narrow stand- 
ard of a quantitative analysis. 

At the same time it is evident that the uniformity of requirements in school- 
building programs affords an opportunity for the comparison of results, and 
an examination of many examples of similar classification discloses a very sig- 
nificant average relation between the volume of the building and the extent 
of floor space used for instruction. As it is generally true that the skilful planner 
is sparing of cubic contents, it follows that any considerable augmentation of the 
ratio between the figures representing volume and use can only be justified by 
parallel merits in the scheme itself. Lacking any marked advantages over the 
usual plan, excessive cubage means a defective scheme or insufficient study or 
both. 

The merit of novelty cannot be claimed in behalf of this method of assaying 
the mechanistic value of a building, for it is known and practiced in every archi- 
tectural office in the country. But for some reason this simple and easily 
understood rule is too often laid aside when school buildings are to be ex- 
amined. 

We therefore urge that chief reliance should be placed in methods which 
have been found reliable in the past. 

The only large stable factors in the pati are the cubic content and the 
square feet of instruction space. 

The term “instruction space” corresponds to net usable space in any build- 
ing and applies to space where instruction is given. 

Under one heading are classrooms, study halls, laboratories, etc. Under 
another heading are auditoriums, gymnasiums, etc. 

The square feet of instruction space of these classifications, taken together 
and separately, divided into the volume of the entire building indicates the physi- 
cal value of the scheme. 
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THE ScHoot BUILDING AS A CRITERION OF TASTE 

But records are of value only to those who know how to use them. A school 
building may conform to all the rules imaginable and still be nothing but an edu- 
cation factory with a wretched oan and an ugly elevation, its bulk alone lending 
it a certain impressiveness. 

If a school is to be a utilitarian and artistic success, there must be in its de- 
signer’s mind a vivid realization of its meaning in the scheme of life. Within its 
walls there is an effort to impart to the student a desire for knowledge and an 
appreciation of the beautiful in art, literature, and morals. It is as important to 
our civilization as was the church to Europe of the Twelfth Century. 

Conceived in this spirit, it becomes an actual, not an oratorical, temple of 
learning and should be the outstanding specimen of architecture in the com- 
munity. 

Sze oF ScHoot 

Your committee is not satisfied that the erection of school buildings of 
very great size serves the best interests of education. 

In every new project the number of pupils who should be seated in a typical 
classroom is always a subject of debate. Although it is primarily a scholastic 
subject, the plan is nevertheless profoundly influenced by its disposition. But, 
however important the size of the classroom unit may be, it is evident that the 
size of the school itself involves much more serious pedagogical and architectural 
questions, and it is curious to note that the more comprehensive viewpoint Te- 
ceives but scant attention. 

The size of the school concerns the architect. For if he is indifferent to the 
real objective of his client, he cannot expect to accomplish any worth-while 
result. 

The tendency of the age in business enterprise is toward large concentra- 
tions of capital, men, and machinery. The motive is to increase profits by lower- 
ing the cost of production. 

It is only natural for a board of education, composed in the main of business 
men, to pursue the trend of thought generally accepted as sound in their com- 
munity and to draw a parallel between the successful conduct of a pecuniary 
enterprise and the business administration of a school. 

It is on the way of becoming common practice to herd three to five thousand 
pupils under one roof, and there are projects in the making of even greater mag- 
nitude. 

The claim is made that mass education lowers per capita expense. Teachers, 
however, are not cost accountants; they are only interested in their profession. 
They protest that the modern drift toward jumbomania tends to nullify their 
efforts. The situation is not without humor. In the larger schools at least it is 
clear that, as its business organization approaches perfection, there is a noticea- 
ble slump in the quality of the product. Surely there must be something wrong 
with such a system. 
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1. Does not the answer lie in the statement that efficiency in the use of 
money and efficiency in education are separate ideals and that in many cases no 
effort has been made to reconcile them? 

2. It may be that, when the huge school fails to achieve its purpose, it is not 
chiefly due to its size but because its proponents are more interested in the re- 
duction of operating charges than in learning. 

3. Difficulties in teaching and administration are so magnified by expan- 
sion that they become at times not merely greater handicaps but, in effect, new 
problems. 

4. Your committee notes the dismay of the principals and the faculties, 
overwhelmed by the constantly increasing number of their pupils. Many lead- 
ers among the teaching profession are of the opinion that the size of a senior or 
a junior high school should not exceed 1,500 pupils. Some authorities say that, 
if results only are to be considered, the maximum should not exceed one thou- 
sand. 

_5. Without violating these ideals, it is conceivable that many thousand pu- 
pils can successfully pursue their studies under one roof, but only when the main 
approach to the problem is from the cultural and not from the mohey viewpoint. 

6. If there is a solution, it must be sought in a new plan and not in the mere 
inflation of a scheme which may have served well enough other times and cus- 
toms. 

7. Your committee does not feel that it is in possession of sufficient data to 
enable it to express an authoritative opinion on a matter which impinges on such 
diverse human interests. The city plan, the distribution of population, the fric- 
tion inherent in transportation, all ponderable factors, are not even alluded to. 

At this time it presents a situation to the Institute and urges its successor 
to continue the study in order to be in a position to contribute a reasoned opin- 
ion upon the advantageous size of education units in the public-school system. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DURING SCHOOL HOURS 

The Freethinkers’ Society carried to the Court of Appeals of the 
state of New York its contention that religious instruction con- 
ducted during school hours is contrary to the constitution of New 
York State. Judge Cuthbert W. Pourid handed down the decision in 
the case in the following form. 

Persons interested in religious instruction of the children in the public 
schools of the state have recently inaugurated a plan which has been put in 
operation in the city of White Plains and, with varying details, elsewhere. As 
it operates in White Plains, the plan is to excuse from school attendance children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, on the written request of parents, 
one day in each week, for the last half-hour of the school session, which is a study 
period, so that they may attend one of the several denominational church schools 
which give religious instruction during such period. The child so excused loses 
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no school recitations and receives no credit for the work taken in the church 
school. The city of White Plains does not use public money to aid the church 
schools, although the co-operation between the public schools and the church 
schools requires a slight use of the time of the school teachers in registering and 
checking up excuses. The plan is governed by suitable regulations of the school 
authorities but does not rest on any legislative enactment. It must, therefore, be 
in harmony with the constitution and laws of the state. If it is, the courts have 
no further concern with it. 

The petitioner herein, although not appearing to be a resident of the city of 
White Plains or a taxpayer therein, or the parent or guardian of a child affected 
by its school regulations, made a demand as a citizen of the state upon the com- 
missioner of education to put a stop to this practice, not only in the city of 
White Plains but throughout the state and, on refusal of the commissioner to 
comply therewith, applied to the courts for an order of peremptory mandamus 
to compel him so to act. The Special Term denied his application, and the Ap- 
pellate Division unanimously affirmed the order on the law and, as we shall as- 
sume, not in the exercise of discretion. He now appeals to this court without 
leave of the Appellate Division or of this court, claiming that under Civil Prac- 
tice Act, Section 588, Subdivision 1, a constitutional question is involved and 
that his appeal is taken as a matter of right. The appeal directly involves the 
construction of Article 9, Section 4, of the constitution of the state, quoted be- 
low within our decisions. The court below in order to make its decision must 
necessarily have so construed the constitution as to uphold the regulations in 
question. (Matter of Haydorn v. Carroll, 225 N.Y. 84, 88.) 

The provisions of the constitution and laws which appellant invokes as im- 
posing a clear legal duty on the commissioner of education to compel the school 
authorities of White Plains to take action are as follows: 

Article 9, Section 4, of the New York constitution provides: 

“Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property or 
credit or any public money, or authorize or permit either to be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other than for examination or inspection, of 
any school or institution of learning wholly or in part under the control or di- 
rection of any religious denomination, or in which any denominational tenet or 
doctrine is taught.” 

Section 621 of the Education Law (Cons. Laws, ch. 16) provides that every 
child within the compulsory-school ages in proper physical and mental condition 
“shall regularly attend upon instruction for the entire time during which the 
schools . . . . are in session.” 

A child otherwise regular in attendance may be excused for a portion of the 
entire time during which the schools are in session, to the extent at least of half 
an hour in each week, to take outside instruction in music or dancing without 
violating the provisions of the Compulsory Education Law either in letter or in 
spirit. Otherwise, the word “regularly” as used in the statute would be super- 
fluous. Practical administration of the public schools calls for some elasticity in 
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this regard and vests some discretion in the school authorities. Neither the con- 
stitution nor the law discriminates against religion. Denominational religion is 
merely put in its proper place outside of public aid or support. As a matter of 
educational policy, the commissioner doubtless may make proper regulations to 
restrict the local authorities when the administration of the plan of week-day 
instruction in religion or any plan of outside instruction in lay subjects in his 
judgment interferes unduly with the regular work of the school. 

The separation of the public-school system from religious denominational 
instruction is thus complete. Jealous sectaries may view with alarm the intro- 
duction in the schools of religious teaching which to the unobservant eye is but 
faintly tinted with denominationalism. Eternal vigilance is the price of con- 
stitutional rights. But it is impossible to say, as matter of law, that the slightest 
infringement of constitutional right or abuse of statutory requirement has been 
shown in this case. 

The order should be affirmed, with costs. 

Cardozo, Ch. J., Crane, Andrews, Lehman, Kellogg and O’Brien, JJ., con- 
cur. 


THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


E. L. Jones, principal of the Claremont School District, Coa- 
linga, California, supplied the following description of one form of 
the platoon school. 


A modified form of the platoon system, of which we read so much at the 
present time, has been in operation in the Claremont School for the past four 
years, and it is the general opinion of the board of education, the principal, and 
all concerned that it is the best plan for the operation of an ideal school. We do 
not believe that the traditional three R’s should be cast out of the minds of 
either the teachers or the pupils, and, with this in mind, we have spent much 
time in securing teachers who are especially qualified to teach penmanship, art, 
music, or language work. Asit is the opinion of the board and the principal that 
the very best teacher available is none too good for the first grade, we secure 
the best teacher that can be had and allow no exchanging in this grade. The 
modified platoon system is followed from the second grade to the sixth grade, 
inclusive. The second-grade teacher is a specialist in penmanship; the third- 
grade teacher, a specialist in language work; the fourth-grade teacher, a specialist 
in music; and the fifth-grade teacher, a specialist in art. When the second-grade 
teacher, or specialist in penmanship, goes to the third-grade room for the teach-. 
ing of penmanship, the third-grade teacher, or specialist in language work, goes 
to the second-grade room to teach language and spelling. These teachers in like 
manner exchange rooms with the fourth- and fifth-grade teachers, who are spe- 


- cialists in music and art. We find that this plan works well. It gives the pupils 


the advantage of a special teacher in each of the special subjects and yet does 
not give them this advantage at the expense of the other subjects. When the 
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special period is over, no more time is allowed for the special work, the special 
teacher returning to her room and assuming the réle of a regular teacher. 

Such a plan as this can be inaugurated in any school system provided the 
board of education and the principal desire it and select teachers who can teach 
not only the traditional three R’s but a special subject as well. 

According to the United States Daily, the Bureau of Education 
recently issued the following statement regarding the spread of the 
platoon school. 

There are now 722 platoon, or work-study-play, schools in 120 city systems 
and two county systems in 34 states. The total population of the cities having 
this type of school organization is over 17,000,000. Of the 120 cities, 34, having 
a total population of 6,000,000, operate all their schools on the platoon plan. 

The work-study-play organization is growing rapidly in the city schools of 
the United States because of the solution which it offers for crowded conditions. 
Under the traditional plan the school of twenty-four rooms usually accommo- 
dates twenty-four classes, while under the platoon plan the same facilities ac- 
commodate thirty-two classes, thus saving the erection of eight rooms, or 334 
per cent, The bureau’s specialist in city schools, Alice Barrows, estimates that 
an average cost for the erection of a schoolroom in the eastern states is $15,000, 
thereby making the saving to the one building of $120,000 in building costs. 


A SPECIALIST ON TEACHER-TRAINING IN THE 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

A new activity of the Higher Education Division of the Bureau 
of Education has been organized with the appointment of a special- 
ist in teacher-training. 

While the bureau has conducted research into the various phases 
of higher education, this is the first time that it has undertaken a 
specialized and systematic study of the subject of the training of 
teachers in normal schools, colleges, and universities. The inaugura- 
tion of the work was due to the demand of educators throughout the 
country that the bureau undertake more extensive research and in- 
vestigation into this important feature of higher education. 

The new specialist is Ben W. Frazier, of Milligan College, Milli- 
gan, Tennessee. He has had wide experience in teacher-training, 
serving as director and head of the department of education of an 
Alabama state normal school prior to his appointment. He is a 
graduate of a Tennessee state teachers’ college and attended the 
George Peabody College for Teachers and the University of Tennes- 
see, where he received the Bachelor’s degree, and later Columbia 
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University, specializing for three years in teacher-training and ad- 
ministration and receiving the Master’s degree. 

He has been principal of elementary schools and junior and sen- 
ior high schools in several states. He served in the Marine Corps 
during the World War and was a teacher in the army pot schools at 
Montiershaume, France. 


RESEARCH SERVICE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association (400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) has adopted a program of 
co-operative research and has appointed a special secretary, Charles 
Everett Myers, to organize and conduct a service which is designed 
to foster experiments and the use of tests in all the schools of the 
state. Bulletin No. 1 published by the new Research Service con- 
tains the following description of the program which is to be carried 
out. 

RESEARCH PROJECTS FOR TEACHERS 

Many educational problems are waiting for a solution upon the co-ordina- 
tion of the efforts of large numbers of regular classroom teachers. Educational 
philosophy has developed some most promising theories of learning and method. 
Educational science has built up principles in harmony with these theories and 
has constructed a number of tools with which these principles may be applied. 
Hence there is the beginning of a science of method. Practice and diagnostic 
tests in arithmetic and algebra have been constructed in harmony with the laws 
of learning and have given good results under laboratory or semi-laboratory con- 
ditions. Scientific techniques for teaching reading and spelling are ready for 
general tryouts. Other scientific methods have arrived or are on the way. Little 
is known of the value of these tools when used by the rank and file of classroom 
teachers under the widely varying conditions which prevail among schools, 

As rapidly as is feasible, the Research Service of the association plans to try 
out, under practical conditions, the more promising tools developed by the 
science of education. In these tryouts or experiments classroom teachers will 
have essential réles to play. Each project of this nature should enrol a large 
number of teachers in order that reliable average results may be secured for all 
grades and types of teachers working under varying conditions. The teacher 
will undertake to do three things: 

1. Measure his pupils in the beginning by means of school-adaptability (mental- 
ability) tests and standard survey tests in the subject he is teaching. 

2. Adopt one of the specific methods of teaching the subject which is submitted as 
giving promise of being or developing into a scientific method. 

3- Measure his pupils at the end to determine the improvement made. 
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With several thousand teachers concentrating upon a few of the more scien- 
tific methods of teaching a subject, the relative merits of the several methods 
under existing conditions may be determined; the more promising methods 
should receive a strong stimulus to more rapid and substantial improvement; and 

_the participating teachers should increase in efficiency and general professional 
str 
— RESEARCH PROJECTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS 

There are many traditional standards in education which appear to be in 
conflict with the findings of modern educational science. Some of these have been 
rationalized and passed down by indoctrination until many educators are led to 
believe that they were established by science long ago. Small classes, expensive 
school buildings, a longer school year, a seat for every child, college graduates 
for teachers and many other similar ideals may be more or less true standards, 
and again they may be devitalizing luxuries which a prosperous society is de- 
manding to its own moral and physical destruction. Surely the profession should 
know to what extent its various standards are essentials and which of its theories 
are sound. With a limited budget, should a superintendent recommend low 
salaries and small classes or high salaries and large classes? Which are the more 
efficient, teachers with low pay, minimum preparation, and expert supervision 
or teachers with higher pay, more preparation, and less supervision? What is the 
optimum length of the school year? What is the relative value of half-day 
and full-day sessions? Many similar problems can be solved gradually if school 
administrators co-ordinate their activities and pool their findings. 

Tue Part OF THE P. S. E. A. RESEARCH SERVICE 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association undertakes, through its re- 
search staff and research committees, to organize projects and co-ordinate the 
work of the co-operators who volunteer to work together to solve some educa- 
tional problem. This work involves the following jobs. 

1. Selecting and stating problems. 


2. Preparing the “set-up” or developing the methods or techniques or plans for 
solving the various problems. i‘ 

3. Enlisting volunteers who have the essential facilities for solving particular prob- 
lems and are willing to have their work co-ordinated by the P. S. E. A. Research Service 
according to the plans presented. 

4. Making arrangements for co-operators to secure needed materials under op- 
timum conditions; convenience in ordering, price reductions, prompt service. 

5. Rendering technical decisions and giving interpretations, general advice, and 
help as needed. 

6. Collecting the data, interpreting them, and distributing the findings. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society renews once more its offer to 
send to teachers for twenty-five cents thirty weekly bulletins con- 
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taining geographic news from all parts of the world. These bulletins 
contain maps, pictures, and text which will be found very useful in 
enlivening the teaching of geography in all grades. The type of in- 
formation supplied by these bulletins can be illustrated by quoting 
the list of subjects dealt with in a typical issue of last year. 

1. Guadalajara: Second Only to Mexico City. 

2. Tibet: Where the Reigning Buddhas Are at Outs. 

3. The Unfreezing Murman Coast. 

4. Southeast Utah, a Land of Free Land. 

5. Ruhr Cities of Germany’s “Pittsburgh District.” 


Any teacher interested can receive the bulletins by sending 
twenty-five cents to the National Geographic Society, Washington, 


D.C. 
THE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL DAY 


The Bureau of Education recently published a bulletin entitled, 
School Hygiene and Physical Education. This bulletin was prepared 
by Dr. James F. Rogers, chief of the bureau’s Division of Physical 
Education and School Hygiene. In one section Dr. Rogers argues 
for a shorter school day. He draws on the very doubtful examples of 


the Greeks and Professor Terman’s geniuses to support the conten- 
tion that Twentieth-Century children are not being well treated in 
school. The teachers and principals of elementary schools in this 
country are as anxious as are the specialists in physical education to 
provide wholesome conditions in the midst of which pupils may gain 
their education. It seems wise to look at all sides of so complicated 
a problem as that of arranging the school program. Dr. Rogers 
seems to have arrived somewhat casually at a conclusion that is im- 
portant if valid but very dangerous if not adequately supported. 

His statement is as follows: 

The length of the school day fluctuates from time to time, and just at present 
the day seems to be waxing rather than waning. While this may be a good 
thing for children unfortunate in their home conditions, it should be constantly 
kept in mind that children, like other animals, thrive best with open air, sun- 
light, and activity, conditions which ordinary school life do not yet afford. It 
needs also to be remembered that it is just as fallacious to affirm that the more 
we school a child the better educated he is as it is to believe that the more we 
exercise his muscles the stronger he will become, or the more we feed him the 
bigger he will grow. 

As Dr. F. H. Richardson, consultant of the New York State Department of 
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Health in children’s diseases, expresses it, ‘‘the most menacing habit of childhood 
. . . . is nothing more nor less than undue indulgence in school attendance.” 
In many of his own patients shortening the hours of attendance has resulted in 
more than a gain in health, for they were able to take more interest in their 
studies and to do better work educationally with the shorter hours. In the lower 
grades, at least, the child’s capacity for work is exhausted in three hours or less, 
and to urge him to work thereafter is as ineffectual as trying to persuade a horse 
to drink when he is in no mood for so doing. In this connection L. M. Terman, 
in his recently published Genetic Siudies of Genius, notes that “within a given age 
group the intelligence and achievement scores earned are totally uncorrelated 
with length of school attendance.” 

The part-time system, enforced by necessity in some schools, may in many 
schools be a blessing rather than otherwise when the school day for pupils in at- 
tendance is thus shortened. While the most favorable hours for school work can- 
not be arranged in double session, we have failed to hear of schools in which the 
progress of the pupils was less satisfactory than with full sessions. 

With such opinion and evidence one must feel inclined to put one’s self more 
in sympathy with the child than is usually the case of the anxious pedagogue, 
and to wish to shorten rather than lengthen the school day if not the school year. 
When it comes to filling the child’s brain with a multitude of facts, possibly the 
time element may seem essential; but the average results of achievement tests 
would indicate that either he has little appetite for what he is fed or he is sadly 
oversupplied with fodder. 

There is another side to the subject, however, and the average child is per- 
haps at present better off than if his school hours were shorter, for, if he faces the 
Scylla of pedagogic demands on the one hand, there is, on the other, the Charyb- 
dis of indifference to his needs out of school hours. The solution of the latter 
problem lies in the program of highly varied activities and in wisely (though not 
too much) supervised play. Instead of the half-day of directed physical activi- 
ties of the Greeks, whom we are always envying but never imitating (How did 
they ever attain such superiority with so few hours of study?), the Twentieth- 
Century child has hardly more than a half-hour of supervised play in school and 
seldom any supervision (even if furnished a place to play) out of school hours. 

The problem of the school day resolves itself into one of making it subserve 
both the physical and the mental needs of the child. The hours of school at- 
tendance matter but little if the school activities adequately fulfil this broad 
purpose. In many schools such a purpose is now gropingly aimed at. 

Possibly some day school men will consider our children of as much value as 
the zodlogical authorities do their animals, and we may come to emulate in 
our schools the London zoo, where, ‘after testing their effects with astonishing 
results, such ideal indoor conditions for health are now installed as a flood of 
artificial sunlight, a constant circulation of pure air, access to the out-of-doors 
at all times by means of revolving doors, electrically heated shelves to rest 
upon, and, of course, as nearly an ideal diet as it is possible to furnish. 
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A SALARY SCALE ADJUSTED TO THE NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS 


In response to an inquiry from the editors of the Elementary 
School Journal, Superintendent W. H. Holmes, of Mount Vernon, 
New York, supplied information regarding a proposal made to the 
board of education of that city for the adoption of a salary scale 
which will take account of the number of dependents in a teacher’s 
family. The full statement made by Superintendent Holmes is as 
follows: 


About a year ago the Committee on Educational Administration proposed 
to the board of education the following as an amendment to the salary schedule: 

“Any teacher receiving a salary of less than $4,000 a year who has in his or 
her family persons who are wholly dependent upon such teacher for support 
shall receive, in addition to the regular salary for such teacher, $500 for the first 
dependent person and $150 for each other dependent person, provided, however, 
that in no instance the amount of money received under this provision by any 
one teacher be more than $950. Proof, in the form of an affidavit, of the de- 
pendency of such person shall be furnished on or before September 1 of each 
school year.” 

The matter was considered by the board, but no definite action was taken. 

A committee of the teachers of Mount Vernon, appointed by the Teachers’ 
Association some time in March or April for the purpose of studying the salary 
question, recommended a revised schedule and asked the board to make a scien- 
tific study of the following modification of the so-called “dependency clause.” 

“Tn this connection we suggest for consideration that $300 additional salary 
be allowed for one total dependent and $150 additional salary be allowed for 
each of two other dependents, total to be allowed for dependents not to exceed 
$600 a year. It is to be understood that this allowance for dependents is not to be 
in addition to the maximum salary but to operate in a way to enable those with 
dependents to make a satisfactory social and economic adjustment and at the 
same time reach the maximum as provided in the salary schedule in a shorter 
period of time.” 

The School Men’s Club of Mount Vernon has recently sent to the board of 
education a communication concerning this matter. It is as follows: 

“The members of the School Men’s Club of Mount Vernon wish to place be- 
fore you their reasons for supporting, and recommendations concerning, the so- 
called ‘dependency clause.’ These reasons and recommendations are submitted 
after a careful and thorough study of the living conditions of our associates 
(men and women with dependents). 

“The club members feel that such a communication is appropriate at this 
time as we understand the board is about to prepare a new salary schedule. 

“r, Reasons why the School Men’s Club indorses the dependency clause.—The 
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men and women teachers having dependents are a minority so far as numbers 
are concerned, but they constitute a majority of those who need financial relief. 

“The teachers with dependents desire merely to live on the same social 
plane as teachers without dependents. 

“We believe that the dependency clause is economically iii 

“2. Requesi for .onsideration.—We earnestly request the board of education 
to make an impartial study of the feasibility of the principles of the dependency 
clause as originally proposed within the board. 

“We believe that the board of education will find, as a result, that it is prac- 
tical, legal, and eminently just to the taxpayer. 

“3. Dependency clause schedule-—A thorough investigation will enable the 
board o‘ education to prepare an equitable schedule for teachers with depend- 
ents. 

“Having complete confidence in the ability and fair-mindedness of the board 
of education, the School Men’s Club leaves the adoption of a specific schedule 
solely to the board’s best judgment. 

‘4. Adopt as a temporary experiment.—We earnestly request the board of 
education to adopt the principles of the dependency clause as a temporary ex- 
periment. 

“Tf the beend finds, after giving the idea a fair and just trial, that it is un- 
satisfactory, we, as teachers with dependents, are big and broad enough to ac- 
cept a withdrawal of all the principles of the dependency clause. 

“5. Spreading interest—The idea of the dependency clause as a basis for 
salary adjustment is spreading within the teaching profession. New York, Chi- 
cago, and other cities are watching with keen interest the action of the Mount 
Vernon Board of Education with regard to this vital social and economic prob- 
lem. 

“6. Action of the Mount Vernon Teachers’ Association —The salary com- 
mittee of the Mount Vernon Teachers’ Association recently indorsed, by a ma- 
jority vote, the proposal of an impartial investigation of the principles of the 
dependency clause. 

“The Mount Vernon Teachers’ Association, however, refused to request the 
board of education to make such an impartial investigation when requested by 
their salary committee to do so. 

“1, Temporary adjustment.—In case the requested investigation should take 
considerable time, we earnestly ask that a temporary adjustment of salaries be 
made as early as possible for the relief of teachers with dependents. 

“The School Men’s Club of Mount Vernon stands ready and willing at any 
time to give the board of education its whole-hearted and undivided attention 
and co-operation to help solve this vital problem.” 


MR. McANDREW AND THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS: 


SARA C. NIEDERMAN 
Scammon School, Chicago, Illinois 


It is a truism, psychologically founded and historically estab- 
lished, that men of ideas beget enemies. On the basis of this alone, 
anyone viewing the McAndrew controversy prevailing in the schools 
and politics of Chicago might well conclude, as he contemplates the 
enmity seemingly existing against the superintendent, that Mr. Mc- 
Andrew must possess a profound wealth of ideas. A glance at our 
daily papers would further attest the justification of such a conclu- 
sion. When a mere educator—a schoolmaster—can occupy first- 
page space on a metropolitan journal, vying with the most sensation- 
al murder case of the day, as has been Mr. McAndrew’s privilege 
these past few weeks, it will be acknowledged by all, be he layman 
or school man, friendly or inimical, that Mr. McAndrew must possess 
a vibrantly dynamic personality. 

Though this may appear to be written in light and jesting mood, 
it bears a significance of.no small import to the comprehension of 
Mr. McAndrew’s career as superintendent of the Chicago schools 
and its indubitable effect on the welfare of these schools. Unham- 
pered by a rich fund of educational and organizational experience, 
unmindful of Chicago’s lack and needs, nor driven by an inner urge 
to express the ideals of his art and profession in the vast opportunity 
presented him here, Mr. McAndrew might have entered on his duties 
in Chicago with vociferous congratulatory greetings, congratulating 
this great municipality on its high-minded mayor, its honorable 
board of education, and its most superior educational force; its 
splendid boys and girls on their unparalleled educational opportuni- 
ties; and himself on the privilege bestowed upon him in his election 
to the superintendency. Thus paving a sure footing, he could have 
enveloped himself in the cloud of dust begotten by the mark-time 

This article was accepted for publication June 24, 1927.—EpIToR. 
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tread in which Chicago’s educational system had been stagnating; 
assured himself of a four-year pleasant visit here, which, under these 
circumstances, might even have been extended; and vouchsafed for 
himself a pleasant exit with a comparatively handsome remuneration 
to his credit. Mr. McAndrew, however, was handicapped by an in- 
telligent realization of his task. Armed with a letter of resignation 
in his pocket, the only hope for creative thought in a politically en- 
meshed educational system, he launched a remedial and construc- 
tional program, extending in its wide sweep from a vast building 
campaign to detailed educational activity and ranging in scope from 
the needs of the kindergarten child to the administrative duties of 
the superintendent, for a full appreciation of which a brief survey of 
the conditions confronting him may be enlightening. 

The inadequacy of housing and seating that had been accumulat- 
ing in Chicago at an accelerating rate for many years had become an 
accepted condition. Portables, instituted largely during the war as 
a relief measure, were continuing to appear long after building condi- 
tions had become normal. That vast sums of money should have 
been wasted on equipment of such temporary nature is astounding, 
but that children should have been packed in filthy, ugly tin kennels, 
inadequately heated, of unhealthful sanitation, is even more star- 
tling. Even in the lack of building opportunities, the portable evil 
might have been mitigated by the simple device of slight changes in 
school boundaries. There were localities in which overcrowded 
schools were permitted to exist with seven or eight portables grouped 
about them, children attending school part time, while schools in 
adjoining districts were conducted with three or four unused class- 
rooms. Nothing was done, however, and portables continued to 
spring up like toadstools, until Mr. McAndrew, the stranger, came 
into our fold. Immediately the simple expedient of re-districting 
was effected, which made it possible for children to be transferred 
from an overcrowded school to a neighboring school where extra 
space was available, with the satisfactory result of either diminishing 
the number of portables or enabling a greater number of pupils to 
attend school full time. The wholesale erection of portables was 
stopped; adequate buildings were used to their full capacities; and 
beginnings were made to free Chicago’s school system from the 
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portable and congestion menace that had been carelessly accumulat- 
ing. 

Conditions within the schools revealed the same looseness of 
organization and lack of technical expediency which combine to im- 
pede the effectual operation of large-scale activity. Superannuated 
rules and regulations existed without any means of enforcement or 
attempt at execution. The attendance of teachers and principals 
was inadequately regulated and subject to many abuses. To meet 
this exigency, Mr. McAndrew initiated the practice of having all 
members of the education department sign on their arrival and de- 
parture and devised a more efficacious plan for the checking of at- 
tendance. Related to attendance and fulfilling valuable purposes 
readily apparent, the “Plan-Book” became a requirement, so that 
the “stranger-teacher” might continue the regular work with as little 
loss as possible. The fire drill as practiced was a farce, performed in 
a perfunctory way now and then to meet with the fire ordinance. 
A fire drill either has a purpose and value and should be carried out 
seriously and systematically, or it is a waste of time and should be 
abolished. Mr. McAndrew saw fit to regard the safety of thousands 
of children seriously, and fire drills were instituted as purposive, 
systematic drills. Record-books, though identical in form, were kept 
in every fashion imaginable. On the principle that record-books must 
execute their purpose thoroughly and skilfully to be of value, their 
use was systematized and unified so that any required data may be 
readily procured—a matter of no small consideration in a vast 
organization. 

Equally ordered became the upper hierarchy of administration. 
Under the prevailing conditions, the duties of superintendents and 
supervisors were not only undefined but actually non-existent. Dis- 
trict superintendents were mere figureheads, who, for the purpose of 
grading the teachers, made annual visits to the schools, spending a 
few minutes in each room. What the school, principal, teacher, or 
child ever gained from such supervision is readily seen. These officers 
were executives without responsibilities, who could have been dis- 
missed without the slightest loss to the school system. Each school 
existed as a unit in itself, its efficacy depending on the principal of 
the school if he happened to be especially capable or concerned; very 
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often the nature of the work depended solely on the ingenuity of the 
individual teacher. This condition resulted in a system of confusing 
diversity and mediocrity that well demanded attention. Either the 
superfluity of supervisors and the expenditure they involved should 
have been done away with and the schools divided into small groups, 
with a principal or superintendent in charge of each unit, as is 
worked out in smaller communities, or the duties of each office 
should have been clearly defined, bearing a definite responsibility. 
Mr. McAndrew, accustomed to doing big things in a big way and 
following the program of reconstruction to which he was devoting 
himself, chose the latter as not only more fitted to Chicago’s prevail- 
ing system but more suited to the demands of a metropolitan school 
system in general. Superintendents and supervisors, no longer care- 
free souls walking in and ovt of rooms and passing judgment in a 
dispirited fashion, were assigned direct tasks on the successful rendi- 
tion of which the schools’ achievements could be measured. Their 
duty became not only the particular duty of judging the schools but 
that of seeing that the prescribed standards of achievement were 
maintained, for which they were directly responsible to the superin- 
tendent himself. With this end in view, the superintendents were re- 
quired to compile and give tests, grade the results, and by frequent 
visits to the schools acquaint themselves with the ideals and activi- 
ties of the schools and the efficacy with which regulations were car- 
ried out both academically and technically. Likewise, supervisors of 
music and art were given definite responsibilities. If music and art 
had the advantages of supervision by specially trained teachers, 
these special departments had to show specific gain in the pupils’ 
music and art repertoire, technique, and appreciation as a result of 
the expenditure incurred. In other words, the supervisors had to 
show a profit for.being there. This is business. The policies of the 
school thus began to take definite form and orderly structure, with- 
out which no undertaking, be it educational, artistic, or business, 
can fulfil its mission. 

Analogous to, and interlaced with, these formal considerations 
were being developed the vital forces that were to reconstruct the 
Chicago school system into a unified organism. For many years it 
had been recognized by all concerned with the education of boys and 
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girls that the seventh and eighth grades are stationary plateaus in 
the educational scheme, showing very slight learning progression. 
At times they are referred to, and accounted for, as a “review peri- 
od,” which, however, is nothing more nor less than a fearful waste 
of time and energy, occurring at a most unfortunate period in the 
child’s life, when he is in the greatest need of fine, interesting mental 
and spiritual stimulation to help him make his adolescent adjust- 
ments. Despite the fact that truancy was a problem in these grades 
and children were seen listlessly waiting for graduation to take them 
out of their boresome existence and despite the fact that other cities 
were successfully meeting the same situation by means of the junior 
high school—which, for that matter, was having its best test at the 
University of Chicago—we were content totally to disregard it. 
Everyone knew that the boys and girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades were restless and, on leaving the elementary school, were not 
able to make the transition into the high school, but we were prone 
to view it as a natural condition that must be tolerated, much as the 
medievally-minded mother regards the inevitability of measles. 
Within a few weeks after Mr. McAndrew became superintendent, 
the junior high school was organized in Chicago. The curriculum, 
which was designed to meet the interests and requirements of adoles- 
cent boys and girls, aroused new interest in school work and pre- 
pared the pupils for the transition into the senior high school. 
Another evil that had existed so long that it had become a sacred 
tradition was the method by which boys and girls were taught—or, 
rather, not taught—to read. By the end of the third grade the child 
was supposed to have completed the mechanics of reading, and for 
the remaining five years he was kept gyrating within the narrow 
limits of mere mechanics. That the child was not learning to read in 
the way in which he was to employ his reading was quite apparent 
to the teacher, who was in a continual battle with him because he 
was not able to interpret his history and geography lessons. That 
the generally practiced oral reading of the stories and poems of the 
traditional “reader” was not employed as a means of developing 
literary taste is proved by the indifference which most children ex- 
hibit toward school readers. Whoever heard of a child thus educated 
seeking his reader for an occasional story, as he well might, for many 
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of the readers are compilations of the best in children’s literature? 
On the other hand, to know that the reading lesson was not employed 
to develop oral expression, one need only recall the harsh, strained 
or the low, mumbling tones of proverbial schoolroom reading. Thus, 
developing neither thought, taste, nor culture, instruction in reading 
was another purposeless, monotonous process of marking time, which 
proved irksome to all concerned, and yet en masse (of course, there 
have always been individual teachers here and there who do admi- 
rable work in reading) nothing was done about it. It was a bore; it 
was a waste of time; but it had to go on; it was on a traditional shelf. 
From this worm-eaten position, it was removed to one of stable 

operation by Mr. McAndrew’s progressive program. The teaching 
of “reading comprehension” became a vital part of the child’s train- 
ing; oral reading was to be practiced systematically in the lower 
grades for the mastery of technique; once this was accomplished, it 


took its place with the cultural phases of the school’s activities—. 


a division so natural and simple that one wonders how any curric- 
ulum could ever have been without it. 

One would expect, however, that, having neglected the teaching 
of the finer things as expressed in literature and music, of creative 
thinking as expressed in the social-science lesson, and of other rea- 
soning processes, we would have succeeded in the fundamentals at 
least. Here too, however, existed a sad lack, for, in spite of the fact 
that basic computation and formal spelling were ruthlessly forced 
upon the pupils in every grade, a group of eighth-grade children 
failed deplorably in the accurate manipulation of fundamental proc- 
esses in arithmetic and in the ability to spell a list of commonly 
employed words. This failure received earnest attention. With the 
thought that arithmetic computation and spelling could express their 
purposes only by the attainment of skill that would make them 
mechanically perfect and with the knowledge that such skill is ob- 
tained only through systematic and motivated exercise, computa- 
tion and spelling drills were instituted as an essential part of the daily 
program. Since here, at least, achievement is entirely measurable, 
district superintendents were required to conduct tests from time 
to time that would indicate the work being done and the progress 
made. The interest with which the children in some schools entered 
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into these drills and tests, their progress in which they themselves 
were able to measure, is but proof of how real all school life might be. 
What has been achieved is well worth investigating. 

Another feature worthy of mention is the matter of promotions, 
the basis of which seemed to be a divine-made law, which it was a 
sacrilege to disturb. A progressive teacher or intelligent parent 
might as well have tried to induce some of the principals governing 
the schools to venture a trans-Atlantic flight as to have tried to 
induce them to let a child who revealed a mental capacity two or 
three years above normal to be promoted faster than the established 
custom of a year in each grade. This plan was strictly applicable, 
however, only to the unusually intelligent and well-rounded average 
child; the child who was failing—and there were so many of these, 
alas, that it is surprising that it did not occur to some of the educa- 
tors that it was perhaps they who were failing—was permitted to 
flounder two and three years in a grade. Then came Mr. McAndrew, 
who introduced intelligence tests, chronological and mental ages, 
and I.Q.’s, with their direct bearing on promotions, and stressed the 
fact that only the subnormal child, as the result of being taught in a 
group for which he was mentally or physically unfitted, needs to fail; 
even for him escape from failure was provided, since Chicago had 
ample provisions in its various special departments for the care of 
children mentally and physically deficient, although, unfortunately, 
unsatisfactory and inadequate use was being made of them. 

So far it may appear that Mr. McAndrew’s genius lay solely in 
organization and structural and formal methods of education, which 
by a process of standardization may have lost sight of the initiative 
and personality of both child and teacher. Not at all, for, while 
proportionate stress was being placed on these formal considerations, 
the child, as the sole purpose for which the organization was being 
effected, was given the position of dignified respect and sympathetic 
understanding to which he was entitled. Never before, in spite of 
the prevailing looseness, which some are likely to regard as “‘free- 
dom,” was he given such an opportunity for initiative and expression 
as he was under Mr. McAndrew’s reconstructions. 

The assembly, though used here and there individually by a few 
principals or teachers, was non-existent as a system. Thus, assembly 
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halls, as well as expensively fitted gymnasiums, were vacant the 
larger part of the day and week. Recognizing the cultural value of 
a child’s education, Mr. McAndrew made the assembly a definite 
and required part of the school’s activities, providing the children 
with the pleasurable aesthetic experience of sharing one another’s 
songs, stories, poems, and folk-dances and encouraging social good 
will and personal happiness. Supervision of the children’s appear- 
ance and bearing also became a part of the school curriculum, the 
aim being an attitude of polite conduct and wholesomeness of body 
and spirit, which inspired self-respect and social and civic responsi- 
bility. In the belief that education is not entirely a matter of number 
and fire drills, as some have quoted him, Mr. McAndrew made a 
value of beauty in the schoolroom, which not only made itself felt 
in the architectural improvements of the new school buildings but 
was instilled into the consciousness of every teacher. In writing, 
as well as in person, he tried to inculcate the spirit of good taste that 
should govern a schoolroom. He urged the teachers to leave their 
rooms unadorned if they lacked proper and suitable decorations, 
discouraging the use of tawdry pictures, milk bottles as flower con- 
tainers, makeshift paper curtains, and “jazzy” gewgaws, and em- 
-phasized the value of a daintily attired teacher. This may seem 
foolish detail to the layman but not so to one who has had any 
general acquaintance with the schools in a city where ugliness and 
tawdriness are largely evident—dirty schoolrooms, ill-kempt chil- 
dren, and drab-looking teachers, in comparison with which the digni- 
fied corridors of a hospital presided over by nurses in crisply fresh 
attire are indeed a cheerful sight. To add to the general effect of 
drabness, teachers in some schools were even known to go so far in 
their precision as to wear kitchen aprons to protect their cloth school 
dresses. Imagine a little child in the slums of Chicago greeted every. 
day of his life at home by a be-aproned, unkempt mother, and at 
school, which should be his cultural haven, presided over by a gentle- 
woman of taste, confronted with a graceless be-aproned teacher! 
Experiences such as these undoubtedly inspired Mr. McAndrew’s 
suggestion that teachers might improve the schoolroom considerably 
by wearing daintily colored smocks—a passing detail which was sub- 
jected to many sensational interpretations. 
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Similarly was respect paid to the individuality and value of the 
teacher. Never before in the history of the Chicago schools was 
there a superintendent pleading for the teachers’ free expression, 
encouraging educational research, initiative, and originality. True 
enough, the teachers’ councils were done away with as a profitless 
expense, but in their stead principals were urged and required to 
meet their teachers at specified times to discuss vital educational 
matters and movements. Now and again, in relation to both local 
problems and educational thought at large, Mr. McAndrew sent out 
communications expressing and asking opinions on projects he was 
considering. Also was he aware of the teachers’ personal rights. A 
teacher had the privilege of stating a grievance, real or imagined, 
by writing of its nature to the superintendent himself. The com- 
plaint received prompt and considerate attention, and adjustments 
were made as the circumstances required. The superintendent him- 
self personally met representatives of teachers to hear their views 
on vital matters concerning their interests, to which he gave such 
sympathetic attention and understanding as to make self-defense 
organizations entirely void of meaning. Also, in harmony with the — 
finest thought of modern education as a process of evolving, Mr. | 
McAndrew did not impose a made-to-order course of study on the : 
schools but made business-like provisions by which representative 
teachers were given an opportunity to develop a course of study that 
would embody the experiences which were theirs and at the same 
time meet the adjustments which Mr. McAndrew’s policies of recon- 
struction were introducing into their practices in the interests of 
good teaching. 

Thus, by a correlated, interdependent organization and educa- 
tional program, intelligently and actively applied, Mr. McAndrew 
succeeded in rousing the schools from their lethargic state of static 
neglect, bestirring superintendents, principals, teachers, and chil- 
dren—the more understanding to new efforts and achievements and 
the more mediocre and stereotyped to restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion. Since mediocrity would naturally be more prevalent in a school 
system that had been contentedly marking time for a long period 
and since dissatisfaction is more easily disseminated, there arose a 
medley of feeling against the superintendent, which, being false and 
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unjustifiable, never rose to the dignity of a difference of opinion but 
succeeded, nevertheless, in advertising itself to a reality. 

Predominant among this opposition is that which has had its 
source in the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, which, under the politi- 
cal leadership of Margaret Haley, has made its protest felt through- 
out the schools. While the federation has served many times in the 
interests of the profession, it has not always made the distinction 
between serving teaching and serving the teacher. Too many times, 
aside from political and personal issues, it has taken the attitude 
that schools are primarily for the purpose of providing and maintain- 
ing jobs for nice, thrifty maiden ladies, which has caused it to view 
any new educational project suspiciously, broadcasting it as a 
menace to the teachers. Hence, when details expedient to organiza- 
tion, such as have been noted, were proposed, the federation became 
incensed as if a great indignity, bearing injury and danger, had been 
perpetrated upon the teachers. Its attitude was readily conveyed 
throughout the schools, where are to be found many blind followers 
of Miss Haley’s organization. It is evident that the difficulty here 
lies in false standards. The federation has proved itself not only 
unprofessional but entirely unprogressive and out of keeping with 
the present status of the American Federation of Labor, with which 
it is affiliated, which, in its process of developing better relations 
with executives of industry, has come to recognize that labor and 
organization are as advantageous for the laborer as for the 
organizer. 

Another source of grievance, which was partly instigated by the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation in its zealous mission to protect the 
teacher and partly stimulated by candidates or near candidates 
themselves, was the rank of emeritus, which to Mr. McAndrew’s 
eternal credit he instituted, honorably retiring teachers and princi- 
pals from active service at seventy years of age at a comparatively 
fair annuity. Under the prevailing conditions of non-building and 
non-retirement it was almost impossible for new blood to enter the 
school system in any executive capacity. With the vacancies caused 
by the retirement of school officers with the rank of emeritus and 
with the erection of new buildings, younger men and women with 
fresh points of view representative of newer thought, richer in 
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academic training, were enabled to fill the places of men and women 
whose age was stripping them of the vibrancy necessary in dealing 
with young people. That a provision such as this, in which Chicago 
proved itself far behind other educational systems, should have met 
with any displeasure hardly seems believable. Some expressed views 
that teachers still fitted for active service were taken from their jobs 
and accused Mr. McAndrew of being unsympathetic with them. 
That in a few rare cases the retired men and women were still able 
to render valuable service in the classroom is probably true. We are 
dealing with a tremendous system, however, in which laws must 
operate generally; and, rather than permit the incapacitated, who 
constituted the majority, to remain, it was better to lose the few 
who may have been fitted to go on. Even they have been no loss, 
as they are continuously given objective inspiration and encourage- 
ment by the superintendent to contribute to the educational world 
the benefit of the rich and wide experience which should have been 
theirs in a long life of teaching. Moreover, beyond all practical con- 
siderations, what better way to grace a life characterized by faithful 
and efficient service than the privilege to enjoy the tranquillity of 
thoughtful twilight repose—sedere et requiescere—the capacity for 
which in itself bespeaks a gift? 

Running parallel with and reinforcing the dissatisfaction germi- 
nated within the federation, arose a discontent among the teachers 
which had its source in the misinterpretations imposed upon them 
by a few principals who, actuated by an inherently wrong attitude 
or a lack of understanding of the vital meanings of Mr. McAndrew’s 
reconstructional activities, stripped them of all content. That there 
must be standards of measurement in an organization so vast as 
this, is evident, and that a principal or teacher should want his school 
to receive high grading is entirely human and natural. Of course, a 
superintendent has a right to expect supposedly intelligent and 
honest men and women properly to evaluate fire drills, records, plan- 
books, and formal tests not as ends in themselves but as technical 
devices by which the desired ends may be better realized. It is pre- 
cisely at this point, however, that some principals proved themselves 
deficient. Puerilely more concerned in their grading than in the edu- 
cation of children, they hurled their schools into a vertigo of fire drills 
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and examinations, which, in their effect of disrupting plan and pro- 
gram, became a burden and a source of worry to the teacher. They 
completely overlooked the simple expedient of maintaining through- 
out the school a high standard of daily activity, compatible with the 
true thought of the changes in progress, as a means of securing the 
desired grading. The maintenance of daily standards would have 
dispensed with the need of subjecting young children to the abusive 
practice of pre-examination “cramming” and would have permitted 
the examinations to fulfil their purpose of measuring normal achieve- 
ment. One such principal can vitiate the activity and thinking of 
nine-tenths of the teachers in his school, who, with the proclivity 
of man to lay blame for his woes on the cause most remote to himself, 
easily slid into the thought conveyed by the principal in his attitude 
and in his actions—that Mr. McAndrew was concerned not with 


the creative efforts of teaching the child but with the empty forms ~ 


of teaching. 

Allied to this, equally false in inception, traceable again to feel- 
ings of personal discomfiture and self-aggrandizement, and equally 
disastrous in result is the procedure of the principal who conducts 
his school on the theory that the objective standard as conceived 
by Mr. McAndrew—maintaining an equal measure of achievement 
throughout the schools—is not just. Not making proportionate al- 
lowance for environmental conditions, it works a hardship, they 
claim, on the schools enrolling children from the more crude, foreign, 
or illiterate homes, which obliges the principal to concentrate his 
attention on the activities on which grading is to be based. If this 
judgment were true, there would be little hope, it would seem, for 
education and democracy. If the school cannot cope sufficiently with 
environmental differences, reflective of diverse experiences and ex- 
pressing variance in a superficial culture, to equalize attainment in 
the basic elements, democratic education is a failure. It is well to 
reflect whether a Jane Addams, finding herself principal of a school 
on Polk and Halsted streets, would deem it necessary to demand that 
the requirements for her school be lowered, or feel bound to lower 
her own standard of what constitutes child education, in order that 
she might realize the desired grading. A bit of honest introspection 
on the part of principals who have deluded themselves into these 
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harmful falsities would reveal the fact that the solution lies not in 
lowering the objective standard to mediocre inequality but in rais- 
ing the subjective ideal to a high level of equality. 

One may ask, Is not a system that makes conditions such as 
these possible largely at fault? One may well ask this question be- 
cause schools operating thus may even receive excellent grading. 
Furthermore, a criticism even more startling may be added. Under 
the development so far achieved, a teacher of the highest possibility, 
fortuitously working under a principal of mediocre qualifications, 
may not only be impeded in carrying out her projects but, since she 
is judged solely by the principal, receive indifferent grading and be 
lost to the best purposes of education. We have, howeyer, made 
great strides from our chaotic state when our weaknesses can be so 
readily depicted. Furthermore, the fact must be borne in mind that 
Mr. McAndrew’s reconstructions have been evolutionary in char- 
acter, which, in their process of growing without jarring or disrupting 
the school’s activities even for a day, have not as yet been fully 
realized. There is none more aware of any prevailing weaknesses than 
Mr. McAndrew himself, who is even now working diligently on the 
very measures that would overcome the weaknesses without disturb- 
ing the many values already established. It is with this end in view 
that he has been making efforts to introduce an educational research 
department that would note and encourage the originality and initia- 
tive of the teacher and to establish a grading system which would 
not only eliminate the possibility for a superior teacher to be judged 
exclusively by a mediocre principal but serve to shift the principal’s 
center of interest from the mere observance of the forms to the 
nature of the work done in the various departments of his school. 
That even now, on the eve of his departure, Mr. McAndrew 
continues to uphold his watchword that conditions are not yet “the 
best possible” is the best proof of his creative attitude, which stands 
for growth and meliorism. 

However, the threatened political “bouncing” and the alleged 
opposition are not based on any intelligent criticism of Mr. Mc- 
Andrew’s educational or administrative policies and achievements 
but are entirely the stuff of which children’s quarrels are made. 
When one considers the patriotic squabble about pictures in school- 
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books that is occupying the political staff which guides the destiny 
of our schools, the old-womanish “‘tea-table” chatter of tactlessness 
with which they choose to reproach Mr. McAndrew, the provincial 
Babbittry that he is not “Chicago born” in which they are indulging 
—all of which they attempt to dignify with the tawdry propaganda 
of “relieving the people of his presence”—one has reason to become 
disheartened for Chicago’s educational outlook. Under such circum- 
stances, who would be Mr. McAndrew’s successor? Would he not 
necessarily be of weaker fiber and purpose, narrower in experience, 
and poorer in ideal than Mr. McAndrew has revealed himself to be? 
Weakness in leadership at this time would disrupt an organization 
that is about to meet its finest adjustment and would result in a re- 
actionary shiftlessness in the schools, plunging them back in irre- 
trievable academic, moral, and financial losses. As one contrasts 
the possibility of such a disaster with an image of what might be the 
future of the Chicago schools if Mr. McAndrew’s constructive 
policies were permitted to reach their fulfilment, it is distressing in 
the extreme to think of the destruction threatened by political 
interference. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CITIZENS 


CLYDE B. MOORE! 
Cornell University 


Few topics are discussed more frequently than that of citizen- 
ship. It calls forth the widest variety of criticism; it is the theme 
of countless articles and editorials; it is often a part of sermons, 
speeches, and even prayers. A few people study its nature and 
quality scientifically; some treat it in the light of tradition; others 
would elevate it through community singing, by changing the traffic 
laws, by modifying the Volstead Act, by lowering taxes, by censoring 
the “movies,” by prohibiting the teaching of evolution, and by nu- 
merous other means equally rational and valid. Because of its very 
nature, citizenship cannot be the same thing to all people, at least 
on the functional side. Each American citizen has certain recognized 
rights, but significant discussion is not so much on the question of 
rights as on that of duty, of social obligation, of responsibility 
commensurate with opportunity. This is desirable. Even the wild- 
est proposals may spring from worthy desire, and in the long run 
the dynamics of such purposes may be put to work along lines 
which lead forward. 

Good constructive citizenship cannot be identical for all citizens. 
Consider the sheer differences with respect to age and note the differ- 
ences for the citizens whose ages range from six months to six years, 
from sixteen years to thirty-six or sixty years. They are all citizens, 
but their functional qualities should, and do, differ widely. In other 
words, there can be no one type of good citizen. There are, however, 
certain qualities that pertain to particular ages and groups which are 
recognized and evaluated. The recognition and the evaluation may 
not be made by means of an exact scale, and yet they may be mean- 

* Acknowledgment is made of the assistance of Claude L. Kulp, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, New York, and Annie Webb Blanton, professor of rural 
education, University of Texas, in the collection and classification of the data here 
presented. 
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ingful and possess a reasonable degree of validity. Such estimates 
may be comparable to those which function in everyday life when it 
is said, for example, “The weather is pleasant.” ‘It is a cold day.” 
“That was a strong editorial.” ‘What a beautiful building!” “He is 
a careful driver.” “She is a good cook.” A “cold day” is not the 
same to all people at all times and in all places in spite of the fact 
that the thermometer is one of the most commonly used instruments 
of measure. Who can say just what constitutes “pleasant weather”? 
For some it may mean snowdrifts and falling snow; for others, mid- 
summer in an agricultural region; while it is quite possible that for a 
certain articulate group it is to be found only in California. So much 
by way of illustration of meaningful measurement in the affairs of 
men although the exactness for which we hope and strive has not as 
yet been fully attained. May we not with profit, however, turn to a 
significant group in American life—a junior high school group—and 
note what the citizens in this group take into account in determining 
the nature of a good citizen? 

The purpose of the study here reported was to determine the 
characteristics of junior high school citizens that are taken into ac- 
count by their associates when they are evaluated or rated as “good” 
citizens. The data presented were made possible through the co- 
operation of the principal, teachers, and pupils of a junior high school 
in a city of 20,000 population. The following request was presented 
to each pupil while in his home or report room. 

We are asking each of you to help others understand what is meant by a 
good all-round junior high school citizen—in school, on the street, at home, or 
wherever he may be. We want you to think carefully of the boy or girl in your 
home room whom you think is the best all-round good citizen. As soon as you 
decide, write in the space below his or her name and why you consider him or her 
the best citizen. 

Statements were made by 350 pupils. The ages of these pupils 
and the number at each age are given in Table I. 

The request mentioned specifically three aspects of life—that of 
the school, the street, and the home. There was the further request 
that a certain classmate be considered; in every case, therefore, the 
citizen described was well known to the pupil making the estimate. 
He was not necessarily an ideal citizen but, according to the pupil re- 
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porting, the “best all-round good citizen” of a small social group, 
whose members have an unusual opportunity to learn much about 
their fellows. Each pupil was left free to mention those traits which 
he considered important. In other words, the conditions were set in 
such a manner as to obtain the reactions of the pupils with the mini- 
mum of suggestion. Each pupil analyzed his group, selected the best 
citizen, and gave the reasons for his selection. Every citizen selected 
was a reality and not an abstraction. The analyses were concrete 
and were presented in terms of function. 

Many different statements were made, but it has been possible to 
group them and put them in tabular form without doing undue vio- 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Puprts REPORTING AND THEIR AGES 


Number of Boys|Number of Girls! 


lence to the statements made by the pupils. The traits relating to 
good citizenship in school are summarized in Table II; those per- 
taining to activities outside of school and home are given in Table 
III; and those pertaining to activities in the home, in Table IV. The 
classification is arbitrary, and the classes are not mutually exclusive. 
The items are taken directly from the statements of the pupils and, 
so far as possible, are recorded without change of form. There was 
no attempt to persuade the pupils to use an arbitrary scale or stand- 
ard but rather, with the minimum of disturbance and suggestion, to 
determine what they take into account in evaluating citizenship. 
The traits pertaining to the life and activities of the school far 
outnumber the other traits, a total of 842 statements having been 
made with reference to the school, 197 with reference to life outside 
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5 4 9 
6 6 8 
5 2 Ir 
34 42 76 
12 10 22 
181 169 350 
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the school and home, and only 28 with reference to the home. This 
proportion is what might have been expected from honest, scientific 
observers. The pupils took into account those traits which they 
could readily observe and to which certain values are attached. They 
can readily observe the conduct within the school, but beyond the 
school the opportunity for observation may be very meager. A jun- 


TABLE II 
TRAITS SELECTED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SCHOOL 


Grave VII Grape VIII Grave IX 
Traits Tora. 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
Active in school affairs, takes part! 4 
in assemblies, promotes club ac- Be 
council, good speaker......... 5 7 15 17 7 503 Be 
Good behavior, quiet in halls, 
healthy, obedient, order- 
ly, careful of public property, e. 
works quietly................ 21 29 56 51 23 17 | 107 rs. 
— does not become angry, ss 
7 I 6 6 9 8 37 
clean, helps new pu- Af 
pils, kind, neat, not 16 23 42 59 29 2t | 190 a 
Co-operative, tries to make class ae 
better, takes in discussions, Fi 
affiliates with co-operative or- 
ganizations, such as the Boy a 
Studious, industrious, attends to 7 
own affairs, punctual, gets home a 
work, on honor roll, gets good 8 
marks, does not waste time. . 21 25 34 39 31 16 | 166 ¢ ; 
Trustworthy, self-reliant, good i in- AS 
itiative, leadershi takes re- 
sponsibility, thrifty, honest, a 
17 7 | 12 22 6 5 | 69 
04 98 | 189 | 249 | 121 or | 842 4 
ior high school pupil who for a period of several months spends six a 
hours a day with twenty-five other pupils of approximately his own ‘} 
age and ability is in a position to make important estimates accord- i 
ing to whatever standards for evaluation he may have. It may be 4 


contended that he does not know what constitutes good citizenship. 
In this he is by no means alone. Highly satisfactory standards for 
determining the nature and degree of good citizenship are not yet at 
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hand. A similar criticism can be offered quite as consistently for the 
evaluations made in other fields of human welfare. In any event, the 


TABLE III 


TRAITS SELECTED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ACTIVITIES 
OvuTSIDE OF SCHOOL AND HomME 


Grave VII Grape VIII 


TRAItTs 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 


lady or gentleman (tips 
hat), ‘oullenls of feelings of 


Neat, quiet on street, always the 
same, never throws things on 
sidewalk, does not smoke on 
street, does not think too much 


Fair, does not pick fights, good 
sportsman, slights no one, never 
“crabs,” attends to own busi- 
ness, goes with good company, 
does not use profane language. . 

Co-operative on playground, good- 
natured, jolly, can take a joke, 
does not tell secrets, obeys the 
laws, loyal 5 


16 


TABLE IV 
TRAITS SELECTED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HoME 


Grave VIII Grave IX 


Traits 
Boys | Girls Boys 


Helpful; helps mother, father, 
grandmother; works well 

Polite, respectful, obedient 

— fair, good behavior, at 


statements made reveal a very creditable degree of understanding 
and common sense. They are meaningful and set forth the types of 
traits to which the pupils attach value. 


Grave IX 
Boys | Girls 
— 
7 23 20 5 12 73 
I 4 4 4 18 
22 68 
13 9 14 
a 9 4 | 10 5 | 38 
1 
Grape VII 
Girls 
= 3 4 I 10 
I 9 10 6 I 28 
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According to the data, there was no absolute “‘best”’ citizen in any 
room. In several cases the best citizen could not be determined by a 
majority vote. The reports are from thirteen rooms, in which the 
total enrolment was 350, an average of twenty-seven pupils per room. 
The numbers of different individuals selected as the best citizens in 
the various rooms are as follows: one room, five; three rooms, seven; 
two rooms, ten; five rooms, eleven; one room, twelve; and one room, 
thirteen. The votes given to the individuals receiving the highest 
number of votes in the various rooms are as follows: two rooms, four 
votes; three rooms, six votes; one room, nine votes; two rooms, 


TABLE V 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF VOTES FOR SAME OR OPPOSITE SEX 


Boys SELECTING Boys SELECTING Grrts SELECTING Grrts SELECTING 
Boys Grits Boys Grits 


Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 


20.0 
22.9 
23.2 
23.5 
19.4 
50.0 
50.0 
100.0 
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eleven votes; two rooms, twelve votes; one room, fourteen votes; and 
two rooms, twenty votes. Apparently in a majority of the rooms 
no one was generally recognized as the best citizen, but obviously 
there was a high percentage of good citizens. 

There was a tendency for the boys to select boys as the best 
citizens but not exclusively so. The tendencies are shown in the 
data presented in Table V. 

The average number of traits mentioned by all the pupils in the 
various grades is 3.05. The highest numbers of traits mentioned by 
individuals in the various grades are as follows: Grade VII: boys, 
seven; girls, seven. Grade VIII: boys, nine; girls, nine. Grade IX: 
boys, eight; girls, six. 
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Number | 
4 0.0 
29 27-3 
6 30.0 
I 0.0 
Total}. 136 34-3 
Ak 
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Relatively little attention was given to institutions outside the 
school. No one mentioned the Constitution in any way. Ten boys 
and six girls mentioned scouts or scouting, and two boys and four 
girls mentioned the school bank. The emphasis was on the activities 
or behavior of the individual as a member of the group. He was 
judged in terms of what he did as a member of this group. 

The following specific cases, one from each group, will illustrate 
the nature of the estimates made by the pupils. 


Grade VII A 3.—Charles is a very good scholar. He was very good when he 
was the president of the class, and he showed leadership. He is very courteous 
and pleasant to all. He has 100 per cent in thrift. 

Grade VII A2.—I think Raymond is an all-round citizen because he is clean, 
good at school, good on the street, and good at home, and, so far as I know, he 
does not swear, smoke, or steal and is a good sport. He is not a very good athlete 
but is willing to try to do things. 

Grade VII Ar.—I have decided that Louise is the best all-round good citi- 
zen, because, first, she is on the honor roll, therefore above the average in scholar- 
ship; second, she is quiet and does not tell everything she knows. She is respect- 
ful to her teacher and does not slight anyone. She obeys the school rules and 
takes an active part in all our doings. 

Grade VIII Bg.—I think Florrie is a good all-round citizen because she 
tends to her own business; she acts like a lady on the street and at school. She is 
good in her studies, and she is a good sport. 

Grade VIII B3.—I think Helen is the best all-round good citizen because 
she is helpful at home and polite on the street, also in school. Helen’s lessons are 
always prepared; she co-operates with her classes, and her name appears on the 
honor roll every month. 

Grade VIII B2.—Bertha because (1) she obeys the rules, (2) she has good 
marks, (3) she is never late, (4) teacher does not have to talk to her, (5) she helps 

everyone. 

Grade VIII Br.—Robert because he joins in all sports, takes an interest in 
home-room business, and does well in his studies. Robert obeys the rules and is 
never tardy. 

Grade VIII A4.—I think Constance is the best citizen in our room because 
she is always cheerful and helpful at school. At home she is the mother of the 
family because her mother died. She helps willingly at home. On the street she 
is courteous and neat. At school she is willing to try anything she is asked to do. 

Grade VIII A3.—A good junior high school citizen in school is one who gets 
his studies done on time, is courteous to the teachers, and helps in such a way as 
to help the school be a better place in which to study by participating and doing 


good in everything. 
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A good citizen is one who does not disobey his parents to a great extent. At — 
home he also helps to be cheerful and grows up to be self-reliant. 

A good citizen on the street is one who does not throw things on the side- 
walk and can be helpful in many ways, like keeping things off walks, and who 
walks up the street like a gentleman and not like a flock of sheep. 

A type of this kind in our home room is John 

Grade VIII A2.—George is a good sport inside and out of school. He is fair 
in everything. He always has his home work and lessons, and he is liked by all 
the teachers. All the boys like him so far as I know. He is polite to his teachers 
and friends. When paper is in the halls or on the floor in the room, he always 
picks it up. Outside school he is polite on the street. When he plays games, he is 
fair and never crabs about the other fellow. I think he is the best in Room ' 

Grade VIII Ar.—Ruth because she is always pleasant, happy, sincere, 
trustworthy, honorable, helpful, and reliable. The Code of Honor drawn up by 
the council stood for six strong points. Ruth received this honor. She is always 
polite, thoughtful of other people’s feelings, and is a perfect lady. 

Grade IX B3.—Marion is a good citizen. She is studious, courteous, and 
honorable. She is clean, neat, upright, and loyal to her school and schoolmates. 

Grade IX B2.—I consider Mayola an all-round citizen because she is cour- 
teous and bright, works hard, and obeys the school laws. She is always smiling 
and happy. 

Grade IX Br.—Gordon because he is a good student and goes out for all 
athletics for the good of the school and is a good all-round sport. He tries to live 
up to the standards of the school and tries to better them. 


What light does all the foregoing throw on the ever pressing prob- 
lem of citizenship? It is at best but the reactions of 350 young citi- 
zens, and yet may not these 350 young citizens who indicate those 
traits or qualities on which they place a high value render us quite as 
valuable service as the verbose writer or speaker who delights in gen- 
eralities but who seems never to get down to a careful evaluation of a 
real person whom he knows intimately and well? In any event, the 
following conclusions with respect to this group seem to be justified. 

1. Good citizenship in the junior high school is conceived in 
terms of behavior. 

2. Qualities which go to make up a well-socialized individual are 

given special emphasis. 

3. Conformity to recognized standards of good social conduct, 
such as keeping healthy, working quietly, and proceeding in an or- 
derly manner, is highly approved. 
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4. Courtesy is mentioned as a very desirable virtue. 

5. Studiousness (this might be termed ‘“‘vocational competence” 
for this group) is given a very high rating. 

6. The rights of the individual are not emphasized as such, but 
the importance of altruistic regard for one’s associates is sustained 
throughout. The spirit of these citizens is not, “How far may I go 
without encroaching upon the recognized rights of others?’’ It is, 
rather, a definite attitude that each citizen owes it to himself and to 
all concerned to consider “Ye Common Goode” in all his activities. 

7. Participation in extra-curriculum activities, cheerfulness, self- 
reliance, and trustworthiness are among the virtues frequently men- 
tioned. 

8. Co-operative attitudes are given marked approval. Refer- 
ences are made to co-operation not only within the school organiza- 
tion but also within related organizations. 

g. Finally, the evaluations are made in the light of concrete cases 
but with due regard for the cases being typical of the class group. 
Good citizenship as considered by these pupils is not a generalization 
applicable to all citizens. It is an analysis of the civic behavior of a 
particular case-group followed by evaluations and the setting forth 
of traits which, within the limitations, function in good citizenship. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RATINGS OF 
TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING AND 
TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 


S. A. HAMRIN 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Can the probable teaching success of a teacher-in-training be pre- 
dicted with any degree of accuracy? What is the relation between 
the success of a teacher-in-training and her later success in the field? 

In an endeavor to answer these and similar questions, a study 
was made of the members of the spring graduating class of 1925 of 
the State Teachers College at Moorhead, Minnesota. The class con- 
sisted of 120 members, all of whom taught during the following school 
year. Each of the students was rated in detail while in training by 
the supervisor in charge of the particular department in which the 
student was teaching at the end of his quarter of student teaching. 
- During the second semester of the year following the graduation of 

the class, a letter was sent to the supervisor of each teacher, asking 
this officer to rate the teacher on a blank similar to the one previous- 
ly filled out for the teacher-in-training. The directions in the two 
cases were identical. The supervisory officers in the field did not see 
‘the blanks which had been filled out by the supervisors in the Moor- 
head State Teachers College. Returns were received for 108 of the 
120 teachers. The rating sheet used was an adaptation of that of 
Boyce. It listed fifty-four characteristics and had been used in the 
Moorhead State Teachers College with slight changes for more than 
three years. The rating sheet includes the following items. At the 
right are five columns headed “E,” “D,” “C,” “B,” and “A.” 


RATING SHEET FOR STUDENT TEACHING SUCCESS 
I. Personal equipment 
. General appearance 
. a) Physical health 
b) Alertness 
. Voice 
. Poise 
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. Sense of responsibility 
. Adaptability and resourcefulness 
. Enthusiasm and optimism 
. Reliability 
. Industry 

to. Promptness 

11. Tact 

12. Sense of humor 

13. Respect for accuracy 

14. Sense of justice 

15. Executive capacity 


. Social and professional equipment 
1. Academic thoroughness 
. Professional zeal 
. Grasp of subject matter 
. Understanding of children 
. Ability to meet and interest patrons 
. Promise of growth 
. Daily preparation 
. Use of English 
. Attitude toward criticism 
. Improvement through criticism 
. Institutional loyalty 


III. School management 
1. Care of light, heat, and ventilation 
2. Neatness of room 
3. Care of books and materials 
4. Discipline (governing skill) 


IV. Technique of teaching 
1. Definiteness and clearness of purpose 
2. Skill in stimulating thought 
Skill in teaching how to study 
Skill in questioning 
Skill in drill work 
Choice of subject matter and supplementary material 
. Skill in motivating work 
Organization of subject matter 
. Judgment of relative values 
. Inventiveness in procedure, method, and device 
. Attention to individual needs 
. Power to direct emotional response 
. Skill and care in assignment 
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V. Results 

1. Attention and response of class 

2. Growth of pupils in subject matter 
a) Performance at beginning of time unit 
b) Performance at close of time unit 

3. Growth of pupils in habits of work and behavior 
a) Attitude toward work 
b) Judgment of values 
Organization 
d) Initiative 

4. Moral influence 

Of the 108 teachers who had been rated both by a supervisor 
while in training and by a supervisory officer after at least six months 
of actual teaching, 88 had been rated separately and independently 
by two supervisors, as this number had had two terms of student 
teaching in the Moorhead State Teachers College. The other twenty 
teachers had had a term of student teaching in a similar institution. 

This comparative study of ratings of teachers-in-training and 
teachers-in-service was undertaken for the following specific pur- 
poses: (1) to compare ratings of student teachers with ratings of the 
same students later in actual teaching service and (2) to compare 
teacher ratings with intelligence scores and school marks. It was 
hoped that the study might reveal the value, if any, of ratings given 
in training and, further, that it might point to some fundamental 
agreements and differences in the attitudes toward certain teacher 
characteristics on the part of those in charge of teacher-training and 
those in supervisory work in school systems. 

Inasmuch as all the teachers were rated on the same scale, with 
the values A, B, C, D, and E, it was found convenient to consider 
these letters as numbers. The following values were assigned: A= 5, 
B=4, C=3, D=2, E=1. It was therefore possible to calculate the 
total and mean scores for each student teacher. It was thought that 
the mean would be a better measure than the median; if the medians 
were used, there would be a great many 3’s and 4’s, whole numbers, 
while the means would show the more minute differences. 

In comparing the two mean scores for each of the eighty-eight 
student teachers who had been rated by two different supervisors, it 
was found that the scores were identical in only two cases. Of the re- 
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maining eighty-six student teachers, forty-nine were rated higher by 
the supervisors at the conclusion of the first term of teaching while 
the other thirty-seven were rated higher by the supervisors at 
the end of the second term. The median rating for the entire 
group was 3.86 at the end of the first term, as compared with 3.72 
at the end of the second term. This difference was of particular in- 
terest since several of the supervisors rating the student teachers 
at the end of the first term were specialists in some one field, 
such as music, art, physical education, and industrial arts. The 
group of supervisors rating the students at the end of the second 
term was made up more largely of regular grade supervisors dealing 
with the more academic subjects, such as reading, arithmetic, and 
history. The correlation between the ratings of this group of eighty- 
eight students by the two groups of supervisors was found to be .32, 
with a probable error of +.06. This is a comparatively low correla- 
tion. A careful study was then made to determine the traits on 
which there was the greatest agreement. It was found that the rat- 
ings of individual supervisors varied a great deal, some persistently 
rating higher than others. 

In comparing the ratings given by the superintendents" with the 
ratings given by the supervisors, it was found that the differences 
were greater than those between the ratings given by the two groups 
of supervisors. The superintendents were found to rate higher than 
the supervisors. The correlation between the ratings of the superin- 
tendents and the ratings of the second group of supervisors was 
.23.06, a low correlation. The correlation between the ratings of 
the superintendents and the ratings of the first group of supervisors 
was even lower, being but .o6+.06. 

An effort was made to pick out those traits on which there was 
the greatest amount of agreement between the ratings of the two 
groups of supervisors and the ratings of the superintendents. Of the 
complete list of fifty-four characteristics in the original rating sheet, 
nine were selected. These nine traits are as follows: 

Personal equipment 

General appearance 
Reliability 

« This term is used to designate the supervisory officers in the school systems 

involved. 
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Social and professional equipment 
Academic thoroughness 

Daily preparation 

Technique of teaching 
Skill in stimulating thought 
Skill in questioning 
Organization of subject matter 


Results 
Attention and response of class 
Moral influence 


Glancing at this list, we notice two traits under the heading “‘per- 
sonal equipment,” namely, general appearance and reliability. These 
are therefore the traits which are pivotal in deciding the personal 
equipment of a teacher. It is of interest to note that the heading 
“school management” is not represented. This would tend to show 
that at the present time there is little general agreement on this 
group of traits. 

An attempt was made to determine the relation, if any, between 
the results of the Army Alpha test, school marks, both academic and 
professional, and the ratings given by the superintendents and the 
supervisors. The purpose of this part of the study was to see whether 
any of these measures would be a means of predicting with any de- 
gree of assurance the future success or failure of a teacher-in-train- 
ing. The results are summarized in Table I. 

After careful interpretation of the data, certain conclusions were 

formulated. Although they are called “conclusions,” they are more 
suggestive than conclusive in any other situation than the one in- 
volved in this study. However, they have grown out of this particu- 
lar situation and represent the results obtained from it. 

1. The rating of both teachers-in-training and teachers-in-service 
on a scale such as that used in this study is highly subjective or there 
would have been greater uniformity in the ratings by the different 
persons rating each teacher. 

2. From the list of fifty-four characteristics in the original rating 
scale, nine fundamental characteristics were picked on which there 
was more agreement than on the entire list. It is believed from the 
evidence that the shorter scale will prove more accurate than the 
longer scale. 
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3. As a group, the supervisors rated the student teachers lower 
than did the superintendents. Of the two groups of supervisors, the 
second group rated lower than did the first group. 


TABLE I 
CORRELATION OF VARIOUS FACTORS 


Army Alpha scores and superintendents’ ratings...... .04+ .08 
Army Alpha scores and supervisors’ ratings.......... .20+ .07 
Army Alpha scores and total school marks........... -39+ .06 
Army Alpha scores and professional marks...... +332 .07 
School marks and superintendents’ ratings........... .05+ .06 
School marks and supervisors’ ratings............... -452 .05 
School marks and professional marks................ .81+ .02 


4. Neither scores made on the Army Alpha intelligence test nor 
school marks were a guide to the success of the teachers as measured 
by the superintendents’ ratings. The relation was greater between 
the supervisors’ ratings and both intelligence scores and school marks 
than between these measures and the superintendents’ ratings. 

5. There was a marked tendency on the part of the superintend- 
ents to rate teachers high or low on the basis of “personal equip- 
ment,” while the supervisors stressed ‘“‘technique of teaching” more 
than did the superintendents. 

6. There was evidence to show that none of the ratings of the 
training school—supervisors’ ratings, school marks, and intelligence 
_ scores—were indicative of success as a teacher as measured by the 

superintendents’ ratings. Some teachers with all these ratings in 
their favor were marked low by their superintendents and vice versa. 

7. There is need of a better understanding between the super- 
intendents in the field and the supervisors in the training schools as 
to what constitutes a good teacher. At the present time the defini- 
tion of a good teacher appears to be highly personal, subjective, and 
indefinite. 
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THE ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES 
IN HANDWRITING 


FRED C. AYER 
University of Texas 


A competent supervisor of handwriting must know considerably 
more than the technique and prescriptions attached to a single sys- 
tem of handwriting. The attempt to supervise handwriting from the 
confines of a single system, such as the Zaner or the Palmer system, 
is like attempting to supervise reading on the basis of familiarity 
with a single series of texts in reading or trying to supervise kinder- 
garten work on the basis of knowledge of a single author in this field, 
such as Froebel or Montessori. It is essential that a supervisor of 
handwriting should have a discriminating knowledge of the special 
psychology and pedagogy underlying the general field of penmanship 
instruction. 

The best teaching of handwriting is based on well-selected ob- 


jectives. The attainment of these objectives is the primary aim of in- ; 
struction. The system of handwriting utilized is a major device, © 


which should be supplemented by other technical aids. Critical anal- 
ysis shows that handwriting instruction involves eleven major ob- 
jectives.? A brief presentation of these objectives follows: 

1. Legibility—the ability to write legibly. 

2. Speed—the ability to write rapidly. 

3. Endeavor—the desire to write well in all writing situations. 

4. Ease—the ability to write easily. 

5. Automatization—the ability to write well automatically. 

6. Versatility—the ability to write with different mediums and 
in different physical situations. 

7. Arrangement—the ability to arrange written work effectively. 

8. Interpretation—the ability to interpret script. 

g. Criticism—the critical knowledge of the elements of effective 
writing. 

t Fred C. Ayer, Course of Study in Handuriting, pp. 4-6. Bulletin No. 3. Seattle, 
Washington: Department of Research, Seattle Public Schools, 1926. 
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10. Application—the knowledge of the value of effective hand- 
writing. 

11. System—the habitual use of care and system in the handling 
of writing materials. 

Legibility and speed are conventionally considered to be the 
most important of the foregoing objectives. As these two objectives 
have been treated at great length in the current literature of hand- 
writing, it is the purpose of the present article to consider three other 
objectives, which, although of distinct importance, have been given 
little systematic attention in the leading systems of penmanship in- 
struction. These objectives are endeavor, automatization, and criti- 
cism. A brief treatment of each of these objectives will be given in 
the paragraphs to follow, including a definition of each objective, a 
discussion of the underlying psychology of instruction, and a state- 
ment of the standards of attainment which should be set up for the 
several elementary grades in connection with each. 


ENDEAVOR—THE DESIRE TO WRITE WELL IN 
ALL WRITING SITUATIONS 


Definition—Many pupils who can write well under test condi- 
tions fall back into careless and unsatisfactory penmanship when 
writing under ordinary conditions. This is largely brought about by 
the failure to inculcate the ideal of good handwriting at all times. 
General ability in handwriting deteriorates very rapidly unless, in 
gaining skill, the pupil also acquires the attitude of writing well re- 
gardless of circumstances. The objective of endeavor is less easily 
attained than that of either legibility or speed, but it is fully as im- 
portant in the final outcome of handwriting instruction. 

Psychology.—It is a well-recognized principle of learning that, in 
so far as possible, the stimuli which incite pupils to make efforts to- 
ward the mastery of new skills should grow out of natural situations 
rather than out of formal drill exercises. So far as possible, a reaction 
should be learned under the conditions in which it will be used for 
practical purposes. This principle applies to many aspects of hand- 
writing instruction. Letters, for example, may best be introduced in 
their natural setting as parts of words. Numerous situations arise in 
connection with the general classroom activities which offer natural 
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rather than artificial incentives for the pupils to improve their stand- 
ards of writing. Pupils in the first grade, for example, wish to identi- 
fy their own products by writing their names legibly thereon; pupils 
in the second grade see the value of placing accurately formed figures 
on bank deposit slips. . 

One of the most important objectives of handwriting, if not the 
most important, is to develop the desire to write well in all writing 
situations. This can best be brought about by emphasizing natural 
situations in which the pupil’s best writing is associated with pleas- 
ant results. There has been a tendency to make handwriting largely 
a matter of formal drill. This practice may bring about good speed 
and quality of writing under test conditions, but it leaves the pupil 
with little incentive to write well under ordinary conditions and fails 
to develop his appreciation of the general values of effective hand- 
writing. Good handwriting fits very effectively into a multitude of 
school activities and outside situations, a practical background out 
of which every teacher of penmanship should endeavor to motivate 
the formal drill necessary to achieve skill in execution. 

The reciprocal relation of handwriting to the remaining school 
subjects is exceptionally high. Handwriting functions directly as a 
means of communication in the great majority of school subjects. 
With the exception of reading, there is no other tool subject which is 
so largely used in connection with the pupil’s general learning ac- 
tivities. In labeling drawings, in preparing papers, in writing tests, 
in solving problems, and in taking notes, the pupil finds almost con- 
stant use for writing, and the ease, speed, and quality with which his 
writing functions are a significant contribution to his progress in 
other subjects. 

There is a belief among some teachers that, while handwriting 
thus serves the other subjects, they in turn have nothing to con- 
tribute to proficiency in handwriting. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. On the contrary, with all due credit to the effectiveness of 
special handwriting drill, it is largely through the practical hand- 
writing situations which arise in connection with the other school 
subjects that the permanent standards of the several general hand- 
writing objectives are attained. The difficulties encountered in at- 
taining pure skill in handwriting may best be mastered during the 
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handwriting period, but skill in the practical utilization of penman- 
ship is a matter of general practice, and the responsibility for such 
skill must be assumed by general rather than special handwriting in- 
struction. There is no single practice in handwriting instruction 
which is more conducive to generally improved handwriting than 
the demand that good handwriting standards be maintained in sub- 
jects other than handwriting itself. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to the combination of speed and legibility, and it is absolutely 
essential to the maximum attainment of the important handwriting 
objective—endeavor. 

Standards of attainment.—Grade standards of attainment in en- 
deavor should be set up as follows: 

Grade I: The desire to use script in different situations. Em- 
phasis on quality should not interfere. 

Grade II: Pleasure in being able to write letters, figures, and 
words correctly and independently. 

Grades III and IV: Application of individual standards of speed 
and legibility to all written work. Development of a social urge to 
use improved handwriting at all times. 

Grades V and VI: Conscientious application of individual stand- 
ards of speed and quality to all written work. Special pride in using 
improved handwriting ability in all writing situations. 


AUTOMATIZATION—THE ABILITY TO WRITE 
WELL AUTOMATICALLY 


Definition —Automatization in writing is a source of distinct 
mental economy. Many pupils who can write well under ordinary 
conditions when fair attention can be devoted to the act of writing 
permit their writing to deteriorate when under a severe mental 
strain—for example, when they are taking complicated notes or 
writing a difficult composition. Automatization should be developed 
by appropriate drill, particularly in the upper grades, to the point 
where the pupil can write within a few points of his best writing 
without having his attention distracted from the content of his 
writing. 

Psychology.—It is necessary to practice handwriting exercises re- 
peatedly in order to stamp in the skills which have been temporarily 
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mastered. It is essential, however, to distinguish two types of drill, 


namely, drill for improvement and drill for automatization. In drill- 
ing for improvement, or, as it may be better expressed, in practicing 
_ for improvement, the pupil repeats the exercises with a constant ef- 
fort to improve his product. This effort may involve a considerable 
amount of variation on the part of the pupil in his endeavor to ob- 
tain an improved product. The successful outcome of his total pro- 
cedure is based on his ability to maintain a critical attitude toward 
his product and to keep on striving for better results. Drill for auto- 
matization is a totally different process. Here the assumption is that 
the writing product is at a satisfactory level of achievement for the 
time being, and the exercise is repeated to stamp in the act as a ha- 
bitual type of performance. Here the chief concern of the writer is to 
maintain his level of performance. 

The distinction just made between drill for improvement and 


drill for automatization is one of the most important of the psycho- - 


logical bases which underlie handwriting instruction. When pupils 
are drilling for improvement, they must not be permitted to lapse 
into unthinking repetition of the movements involved, for the proc- 
ess of automatization then takes the place of improvement and the 
drill stamps in the very practices that it is planned to improve. In 
drilling for automatization, it is necessary to select letters and com- 
binations which are satisfactory from the point of view of quality. It 
is then necessary to make certain that the pupil does not permit his 
quality to deteriorate while practicing, for in this case the process of 
-automatization stamps in the habit at a lower level than is desirable. 
If, for example, a pupil can write quality 60 but drops to quality 50 
during drill, it is certain that he will develop the 50 writing habit 
rather than the 60. The process of automatization goes on with the 
repetition of an exercise whether for good or for evil. Great care 
must therefore be exercised to keep pupils from stamping in poor 
writing forms while they are practicing for improvement. Experi- 
mental psychology has shown that the only way to overcome un- 
satisfactory automatizing effects of a repeated act is to associate a 
definite dissatisfaction on the part of the learner with the immedi- 
ate outcome of the reaction. Thus, if the pupil gives constant criti- 
cal attention to the writing product during drill for improvement and 
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is dissatisfied with poor results, it is possible to avoid the stamping in 
of undesirable writing habits. Pleasure as a result of successful ef- 
forts, on the contrary, reinforces the retaining effects of repetition. 

Standards of attainment.—Grade standards of attainment in au- 
tomatization should be set up as follows: 

Grade I: Incidental progress only. The pupil’s skill in letter for- 
mation and his muscular co-ordination are so very poor at this stage 
of his development that drill for automatization is more detrimental 
than beneficial. 

Grade II: Incidental progress only. Drill should be for improve- 
ment rather than for automatization. 

Grades III and IV: Emphasis on forms which have been satis- 
factorily mastered. 

Grades V and VI: Special emphasis on automatization. Ability 
to write well without interference with thought processes dealing 
with subject matter. Writing sufficiently automatized so as to render 
subsequent formal drill unnecessary. 


CRITICISM—THE CRITICAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS 
OF EFFECTIVE WRITING 


Definition.—Self-improvement in handwriting and the ability to 
maintain standards of penmanship once attained are materially aided 
by a discriminating knowledge of the basal elements which enter into 
superior writing, such as spacing, slant, alignment, and letter forma- 
tion. 

Psychology—Most handwriting systems make considerable use 
of the device of visualization, by virtue of which pupils attempt to 
reproduce writing from memory. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that many pupils do not visualize readily. It is essential to for- 
tify the imagery of such pupils by calling their attention to the pe- 
culiarities in shape and formation of the letters under consideration. 
Certain pupils, for example, who do not visualize the letter o clearly 
may readily recall that it is round like a‘dollar. In this case logical 
analysis takes the place of visual imagery. 

Logical analysis plays an important part in the mastery of hand- 
writing by supplementing the process of visualization. It is profit- 
able, moreover, to apply the principle of logical analysis to hand-, 
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writing at levels higher than pure letter formation. As the pupil ad- 
vances in the course, he should be taught to analyze samples of hand- 
writing in terms of the elements which enter into effective hand- 
writing as a complete product. In due course of time he should be 
able to break up a specimen of handwriting into such basic elements 
as slant, spacing, alignment, and letter formation and to understand 
the importance of each of these items as compared with the general 
quality of the handwriting as a whole. In this connection it is well to 
rely on Gray’s scientific analysis of the quality of handwriting’ for 
the standards of comparative value which should be attached to the 
separate elements of handwriting. 

Standards of attainment.—The grade standards of attainment in 
criticism should be as follows: 

Grade I: Incidental progress only. 

Grade II: Ability to discover individual mistakes in letter forma- 
tion. 

Grades III and IV: Ability to discover defective letters and 
words and apply remedial drill. Ability to evaluate the general qual- 
ity of handwriting in comparison with a standard scale of hand- 
writing. 

Grades V and VI: Ability to criticize handwriting in terms of 
slant, spacing, alignment, and letter formation. 


THE UTILIZATION OF PROJECTS 


The attainment of the foregoing objectives is greatly facilitated 
by the utilization of projects which supplement the restricted types 
of motivation characteristic of formal handwriting drill. The attain- 
ment of the objective of criticism, for example, is greatly aided by a 
special project in the construction of a handwriting scale. This proj- 
ect is suitable in any grade from the fifth up. It is assumed that the 
pupils have been using a standardized handwriting scale in connec- 
tion with their handwriting instruction. Any standardized scale may 
be utilized, but for the purposes of this discussion the Ayres Hand- 
writing Scale, Gettysburg Edition, is used. 


tC. Truman Gray, A Score Card for the Measurement of Handwriting. Bulletin of 


the University of Texas, No. 37. Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1915. 
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CONSTRUCTING A HANDWRITING SCALE 

When the pupils are making use of the Ayres scale in grading 
their own specimens of handwriting, there are numerous occasions on 
which they criticize the samples in this scale. Sometimes they think 
that the standard samples in the scale are not properly placed, or, 
more likely, they find it difficult to compare their own writing with 
the standard specimens because letter forms in the scale are some- 
what different from those which they have been taught. 

An occasion of this sort provides an opportunity to introduce the 
project of a handwriting scale made by the class. If the children 
show considerable interest in undertaking such a project, the teacher 
makes clear through a series of questions the steps that are essential. 

It is noted that the Ayres scale is composed of eight specimens of 
handwriting, which are marked from 20 to go according to the degree 
of legibility, and that the intervals of merit are in every case the 
same; that is, Specimen go is as much superior to Specimen 80 as 
Specimen 80 is superior to Specimen 70. It is well also to review the 
elements which enter into good quality of handwriting, such as slant, 
spacing, and formation of letters. 

After the pupils have fairly well in mind the elements which de- 
termine the quality of handwriting, they may undertake to secure 
eight desirable specimens of handwriting to make up their own scale. 
As a first step, the various pupils in the class write the following sen- 
tence: “I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica and to the Republic for which it stands, one Nation indivisible, 
with Liberty and Justice for all.” One or more specimens of the 
handwriting of each member of the class are thus secured and as- 
sembled for classification. 

. Asa next step, a committee of ten pupils is selected to score and 
arrange the specimens. The specimens should be numbered and 
scored independently by each of the ten members of the committee. 
If, for example, there are thirty-five specimens of handwriting, they 
should be numbered from 1 to 35. Each of the ten members of the 
committee should prepare a score sheet, writing on a piece of paper 
the numbers from 1 to 35 in a vertical column near the left-hand 
margin. Then, without consulting other members of the committee, 
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each pupil should compare each specimen of handwriting in turn 
with the Ayres scale and write the score opposite the corresponding 
number on the score sheet. The ten sets of scores independently se-) 
cured for the thirty-five specimens should be averaged and the aver: 
age score placed at.the top of each sample. 

As a third step, the committee selects for the specimens on the 
new scale the samples which average nearest to the scores 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, and go, respectively. It is quite probable that there 
will be places on the scale for which there are no acceptable samples. 
For example, it may be that there will be no sample which has an 
average score between 25 and 35 on the Ayres scale and therefore no 
satisfactory sample for Quality 30 on the new scale. It may be that 
no member of the class can write as well as Quality go or that a de- 
sirable sample of Quality 20 cannot be obtained without getting as- 
sistance from other grades. Under these conditions, or whenever it is 
thought desirable to get a better sample of a particular grade of 
handwriting, it is necessary for the class to secure additional sam- 
ples. These may be secured by having members of the class attempt 
to make new specimens or by obtaining specimens from members of 
other classes within the school. The question of selecting desirable 
specimens should be left largely to the zeal of the committee at 
work. The pupils should avoid choosing specimens which vary more 
than two or three points from the Ayres standards and are not fairly 
uniform within themselves. 

As a final step, the eight selected specimens should be appro- 
priately mounted in the form of a handwriting scale. The scale may 
be used in place of the Ayres scale or supplementary to it. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. I 


W. J. KLOPP 
University of Southern California 


Many attempts have been made to define the professional activ- 
ities of elementary-school principals and to determine the activities 
to which they devote most of their time during the school day. In 
almost every case questionnaires were sent to the principals. The 
study here reported was made at the request of elementary-school 
principals in Los Angeles, some of whom were meeting in a seminar 
under the direction of L. B. Rogers at the University of Southern 
California. 

The study made by Worth McClure of the activities of forty- 
three elementary-school principals' presents a general profile of the 
relative importance of five functions performed by these elementary- — 
school principals based on the judgments of university professors and 
superintendents of schools and on the estimates of the principals 
themselves. 

The study here reported involves forty-nine specific activities 
grouped under five major headings, which include every possible ac- 
tivity which might engage the principal’s time. Approximately forty 
elementary-school principals in the city of Los Angeles co-operated 
in making the study possible. These principals represent schools 
ranging in size from a one-teacher school to a thirty-seven teacher 
school and located in different types of environment. 

The principals were given special forms on which to keep their 
daily diaries. They submitted complete reports for from five to four- 
teen days each. A classification of these diaries was made on the ba- 
sis of the forty-nine activities engaging the principals’ time between 
8:00 A.M. and 3:00 P.M. on a regular school day. 

Each principal was asked to record all his activities from the 
time he entered the school grounds until he left them. By this means 

t Worth McClure, “The Functions of the Elementary-School Principal,” Zle- 
mentary School Journal, XXI (March, 1921), 500-514. 
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it was possible to collect a large volume of data for classification. A 
problem immediately grew out of the situation, namely, that of or- 
ganizing the material and evaluating it on the basis of the classifica- 
tion of activities approved by the members of the seminar. 

The following classification was finally agreed upon for use in 
evaluating the daily diaries kept by the principals. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
I. Constructive organization and administration—those activities which must 
be preceded and directed by purposeful thought 
1. Selection and placement of staff 
2. Organization of the school program 
a) For the child population 
(x) In groups of classrooms 
(2) In gymnasium or on playground 
(3) In auditorium 
(4) Special health programs 
b) For the adult population 
(x) Nursery and training in care of children 
(2) Day and evening instruction 
(3) Community-center activities 
(4) Parent-teacher association 
. Placement of new and transferred pupils 
. Organization of fire drills 
. Requisitions for supplies, equipment, and repairs 
. Organization of custodian work 
a) Physical equipment 
b) Sanitation activities 
. Organization of office and clerical work 
. Cafeteria, lunchroom 
9. Development of esprit de corps 
. Routine administration—those activities previously determined and their 
method of procedure indicated by superintendent, principal, or others 
. School records 
. Attendance, transfers, permits 
. Reports and teachers’ ratings 
Fire drill 
Receiving and distributing supplies 
Answering school mail and telephone 
Receiving of patrons and adjustment of difficulties 
. Inspection tours 
. Announcements 
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III. Improvement of the learning activities 
. Conducting teachers’ meetings 
. Work with individual teachers and groups of teachers and with children 
. Interpretation and adaptation of course of study 
. Conducting scientific tests and measurements and diagnosing pupil 
difficulties 
Co-operating with teachers in the solution of problems 
. Selecting and providing supplementary materials 
. Providing for special aid from supervisors 
. Arranging for interchange of visits among teachers within the school 
IV. Imperative, temporary, or emergency problems—problems which were not 
foreseen at the beginning of the school year and which take precedence over 
scheduled activities 
1. Situations demanding immediate attention 
a) Host to school officials, distinguished visitors, etc. 
b) Provision for work of absent teachers 
c) Emergency health and pupil-welfare problems 
d) Discipline problems 
e) Problems in construction of a new building 
2. Problems which require early consideration, but some discretion may be 
exercised by the principal as to time of consideration 
a) Truancy 
b) Thrift campaigns 
c) Observation of special days 
d) Junior Red Cross work 
e) Special pupil and family needs 
f) Co-ordination of outside agencies 
V. Professional and social-welfare activities 
1. Faculty luncheons and other informal gatherings 
2. Professional groups and community work 
3. Professional reading and study 
4. Social community-welfare activities 
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The new instrument was first applied to one principal who agreed 
to keep a diary for three days. The results were sufficiently satisfy- 
ing to try the experiment with four principals and finally with thirty- 
one. Every activity in each diary had to be interpreted in terms of 
the activities in the classification. Then time-distribution evalua- 
tions were made and tabulated. 

Table I shows the average number of minutes spent on the 
school grounds during the school day, the total number of diaries 
submitted by each principal, and the number of teachers in the 
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school represented. The range in average daily time for the thirty- 
one principals reporting is from 256 minutes to 414 minutes. Time 
for lunch was allowed where it was indicated in the diary as lunch 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NuMBER oF MINUTES SPENT,ON THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 
BETWEEN 8:00 A.M. AND 3:00 P.M. BY EACH OF THIRTY-ONE 
PrIncrpALs, NUMBER OF DIARIES SUBMITTED BY EACH PRIN- 
CIPAL, AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN EACH SCHOOL 


Number of 
Diaries 
Submitted 


time. In most cases the principal appeared to be on the school 
grounds or in the office doing clerical work. The number of teachers 
ranges from one to thirty-seven. 

Table II shows the percentage distribution of the school day of 
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Princi; Number of 
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379 12 26 
All principals...... 352 279 che 
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each of the twenty-seven non-teaching principals on the basis of the 
amount of time devoted to the five major activities. 

The twenty-seven elementary-school principals vary in the 
amount of time devoted to administrative activities from 10.9 per 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL Day oF EAcH NON-TEACHING 
PRINCIPAL ON THE BASIS OF THE AMOUNT OF TIME 
DEVOTED TO THE FIVE Major ACTIVITIES 


Organiza ° Social- 
Principal “and | Administration| Learning | Emergency | Welfare 
Administration Activities Prob! Activities 
25.1 22.7 17.0 31.4 4.0 
19.6 29.4 30.4 18.7 
10.9 32.7 39.7 15.5 
43.8 18.4 28.3 7.5 1.8 
37.6 23.0 27.6 9.0 3.6 
22.2 43.2 23.0 4.5 6.8 
15.4 39.6 14.1 26.0 4.6 
26.4 21.8 41.1 4.6 5.8 
53.6 18.4 21.6 5.6 0.4 
20.4 47.9 18.6 12.4 0.6 
18.3 34.1 29.5 14.7 3-4 
34.0 26.3 17.2 21.3 0.8 
15.8 38.5 23.0 
21.7 34.7 20.1 19.3 4.2 
16.1 31.0 31.0 14.3 7.6 
Pccaysceasa 30.0 37.2 16.2 14.6 2.0 
23.7 37.5 26.3 10.5 2.0 
All principals 24.3 24.4 19.3 2.0 


cent to 53.6 per cent of the school day, or from 36 minutes to 3.3 
hours a day. The twenty-seven principals devoted on an average 
24.3 per cent of their time to administration, or about 1.5 hours a 
day. 

The range in time devoted to routine administration is about two 
hours and fifty minutes a day. The two principals who devoted the 
least time to routine administration spent the most time on con- 
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structive organization and administration, one of them devoting 53.6 
per cent of his time to this group of activities: The average principal 
spent 31.1 per cent of his time on routine activities, or about two 
hours each day. 

The range in time spent on the activities involved in the improve- 
ment of learning is from 10.2 per cent to 41.1 per cent; the average 
time for the twenty-seven principals is 24.4 per cent. Thus, the least 
amount of time spent by a principal is 14.2 points below the average 
amount, and the largest amount of time is 16.7 points above the 
average. The same principals vary in the time devoted to routine 
administration in an inverse ratio, the first one being 6.3 points 
above the average of the group and the second one 9.3 points below 
the average of the group. 

The range in time spent on imperative and emergency activities 
is from 4.5 per cent to 33.5 per cent of the regular school day. The 
average for the twenty-seven principals is 19.3 per cent, the highest 
percentage being 14.2 points above the average. Principal 12 spent 
53-6 per cent of his time on constructive organization and adminis- 
tration, which is far above the average, but he is below the average 
in the amount of time spent on routine administration, improvement 
of the learning activities, and imperative and emergency activities. 

Table II reveals the astounding fact that only sixteen of the 
twenty-seven principals devoted time to professional activities dur- 
ing the school day. The range in time is from 0.4 per cent to 7.6 per 
cent of the school day. 

Table III shows the average percentage of time devoted to the 
activities in each major group which required the most time of the 
principals. 

Of the time devoted to constructive organization and adminis- 
tration, almost one-half was required for the school program; almost 
one-fifth for the placement of new and transferred pupils, and more 
than one-tenth for the development of esprit de corps. 

Inspection tours, listed under routine administration, were not 
interpreted as involving supervision of the learning activities; they 
include inspection of grounds, buildings, etc., and required 27.3 per 
cent of the principal’s time devoted to this group of activities. In- 
spection tours and answering school mail and telephone took nearly 
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60 per cent of the time or about one hour and five minutes a day. 

Of the time devoted to the improvement of the learning activi- 
ties, 53 per cent was devoted to work with teachers and pupils. This 
represents about 46 minutes a day, or about 49 minutes a day less 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TimME DEVOTED TO SEVERAL OF THE MORE 
ImporTANT ACTIVITIES UNDER Major ACTIvity 


Constructive organization and administration: 


Organization of the school program.................40- 49.4 
Placement of new and transferred pupils............... 19.1 
Organization of office and clerical work................. 5.5 
Routine administration: 
Receiving and distributing supplies.................... 7.9 
Answering school mail and telephone.................. 29.8 
Receiving of patrons and adjustment of difficulties...... 13.3 


Improvement of the learning activities: 


Conducting scientific tests and measurements and diagnos- 


ze Co-operating with teachers in the solution of problems... 23.7 
Selecting and providing supplementary materials........ 2.4 
2 Imperative, temporary, or emergency problems: 

Situations demanding immediate attention............. 66.0 


Problems which require early consideration, but some dis- 
cretion may be exercised by the principal as to time of 


than the time spent in the office performing routine duties. Twenty- 
four per cent of the time was devoted to co-operation with teachers 
in the solution of problems. Only eighteen of the principals reported 
time spent in testing and measuring pupils and in diagnosing cases. 

Probably the most interesting, and possibly the most astonish- 
ing, results appeared in the analysis of the emergency activities of the 
principals. A total of 1,185 minutes was devoted to emergency work, 
and in many instances the largest amount of time was devoted to the 
single item, “host to school officials, distinguished visitors, etc.” 
One principal made a special note on a diary report that between 


Conducting teachers’ meetings 9.2 
es Work with individual teachers and groups of teachers and 
30.9 
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eight and one o’clock she officiated in the capacity of hostess to five 
different supervisors. The reader may draw his own conclusion as to 
the justification of such an emergency condition drawing on a prin- 
cipal’s valuable time. 

A comparative study of the distribution of the principals’ time 
when the principals were arranged in groups according to the number 
of teachers employed brought out an interesting profile. Table IV 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRINCIPALS’ TIME IN SCHOOLS 
oF Various SIZES 


Schools with 
Less than 


Routine administration... .. 
Improvement of the learning activities} 
Imperative, temporary, or emergency 


presents no startling evidence of variability in the distribution of 
time among the major activities. The larger schools naturally spend 
more time on constructive organization and administration and on 
the improvement of the learning activities and less time on routine 
administration than do the smaller schools. No doubt this is largely 
because the principals in the larger schools have clerks and special 
assistants. Nevertheless, it is also true that the variation is so slight 
that even such an explanation would fail to justify the situation. 

There appears to be such a slight difference between the schools 
with from twenty to thirty teachers and the schools with from ten to 
twenty teachers in the time spent on the improvement of the learn- 
ing activities and on routine administration that one may well con- 
clude that the principals with extra help in the office fail materially 
to improve their condition so far as improving the learning activities 
are concerned. 


[To be concluded] 


Schools with | than” | Schools with 
Thirty or | Thirty and | twenty and | Ten or Less : 
More than | Teachers: 
Constructive organization and ad- ; 
28.8 29.2 32.8 23.1 ' 
33-7 24.7 19.6 19.3 i 
Professional and social-welfare ac- i 
Number of schools............. 4 8 4 
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DEPARTMENTALIZATION IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


EVANDE BECKER anp NELL K. GLEASON 
State Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin 


Resolved, That complete departmentalization in the intermediate 
grades makes for more effective teaching. 

This question was made the subject of an exhaustive survey to 
determine whether or not educators in theory and in practice take 
the affirmative or the negative point of view. 

The following letter was sent to representative educators in the 
United States. 


A committee is working on a study of the merits and demerits of depart- 
mentalization in the intermediate grades. Will you kindly co-operate with us by 
stating your views on the matter. From your observation, would you advise re- 
organization on this basis? 


A summary of the replies shows that, of the twenty-one persons 
replying, three favor complete departmentalization; eight favor lim- 
ited departmentalization; seven oppose departmentalization ; two fa- 
vor experimentation; one is non-committal. Of those who oppose de- 
partmentalization, only three base their opinions on experimental 


evidence. 

Chief among the reasons given for opposing —— 
are the following. ee 

1. Isolation of subject matter results. / 


2. Activity curriculum is impossible. 

3. Teachers teach subjects rather than children. 
4. Administrative difficulties are insurmountable. 
5. Lack of hominess for the child. 


The merits of the plan were reported as follows: 
1. Teachers are more likely to be experts in the subjects which they teach 
because they are specialists rather than “general” teachers. 

2. Teachers’ enthusiasm is keener because they are teaching subjects in 


which they have specialized. 
3. Teachers’ professional preparation is intensified. 
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4. Teachers’ daily preparation is limited. 

5. Greater economy of teachers’ energy, pupils’ time, and cost of instruc- 
tion results. 

6. Atmosphere created by special rooms, such as the science room, the history 
room, and the literature room, is conducive to increased interest on the part 
of the pupils. 

7. Children welcome the variety in content and in contacts which comes 
from departmentalization. 

8. If the child has a poor teacher part of the day, he is likely to have a good 
teacher another part of the day. 


To combine the theoretical with the practical, copies of the fol- 
lowing questionnaire were sent to superintendents and to supervisors 
in cities of various sizes with the request that they be distributed to 
representative classroom teachers. 

1. Have you been or are you now teaching under the departmental plan? 

2. Do you agree that the teacher can do more expert teaching under the de- 
partmental plan? 

3. What is your reaction to the statement: ‘Under the departmental plan, 
teachers teach subjects, not children”? 

4. Will you kindly list below the merits and demerits of the procedure as 
you see them. 

5. Are your opinions based on observation of the departmental plan or ex- 
perience with it? 

An examination of the responses secured shows that 86 per cent 
of the teachers reporting favor departmentalization, their opinions 
being based on experience with the plan. Fourteen per cent oppose 
the plan; of these, 11 per cent have had no experience with 
departmentalization but base their replies, supposedly, on observa- 
tion. A few replies are not being considered in this study because, 
while favorable to the plan, judgment is based on junior high school 
experience. 

The demerits of departmentalization as reported by the teachers 
are as follows: 

1. Teachers lack opportunity to know the pupils and their abilities. 

2. The teacher has too great a number of children in the week. 

3. Slow groups are at a disadvantage because no one claims them. 

4. The plan interferes with the pupils’ work on their poorest subjects at a 
time when remedial work is being given to other children. 

5. It is not suited to the best interests of young children, 
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6. Varied standards of discipline and scholarship prevail because of the 
number of teachers. 

7. There is greater waste of time in passing to classes. 

8. Influence of one room is lost. 

9. There is a possibility of overreaching the pupil’s ability. 

ro. Too great specialization crowds out general culture. 

11. Close correlation of subject matter is impossible, and, as a result, effec- 
tive project work is prevented. 


The merits of departmentalization as reported by the teachers 
are as follows: 


1. Opportunity is provided to observe children and children’s needs over a 
longer period of time. 

2. It allows selection of specialists and thus secures better-trained teachers 
for each subject rather than teachers who are “jack of all trades and master of 
none.” 

3. Teacher has more time for the preparation of a few subjects as against 
hurried preparation of many subjects, with the result that the subject content 
is enriched. 

4. Work is not duplicated, for the teachers know exactly what the pupils’ 
training has been, and this knowledge makes for effective follow-up work. 

5. There is greater opportunity for creating interest because of greater 
knowledge of subject matter. 

6. Professional improvement is encouraged. 

7. The normal child is strengthened. Thought, responsibility, and common 
sense are developed. Self-expression is thus encouraged. 

8. Monotony is relieved, and, as a result, pupils and teachers are happier 

9. Physical relaxation accompanies change of rooms. 

1o. Contact with different personalities and methods allows the pupils to 
absorb more than when they are taught by one teacher. 

11. Some teachers can awaken better response from some children than can 
others. 

12. It saves time in pupil adjustment because the pupil is with the teacher 
for six semesters. The pupil understands the teacher’s standards; the teacher 
realizes the pupil’s abilities. 

13. This plan makes the transition to the junior high school less abrupt. 

14. Each subject gets its fair proportion of time. 

15. Economy in equipment is made possible because (a) more equipment is 
available when it can be placed in one room rather than distributed among many 
rooms, (b) time and energy are saved in finding school material that can be 
moved, (c) duplication of material that cannot be moved is avoided, (d) conflict 
and friction in the use of such material are eliminated. 
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The preponderance of evidence favoring departmentalization 
would indicate that there is much that is prophetic in the following 
statement made by one educator. 

_ The departmentalization of the seventh and eighth grades and the organi- 
zation of junior high schools are going on apace. The next step will be experi- 
mentation in the direction of carrying this plan of reorganization farther down. 

Is the plan successful in the junior high school? Would it be ad- 
visable to carry it into the intermediate grades? In one school where 
departmentalization extends only through the sixth grade, the feel- 
ing of the whole faculty is that greater teaching efficiency exists in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades than exists in the lower grades 
under the simple class organization. 

One teacher has the following to say in support of the plan. 


The boys and girls I am sending to junior high school today are stronger 
than were their brothers and sisters whom I sent eight or ten years ago. I am 
sure that the departmental plan is largely responsible. 


Is the plan being adopted? Recognized school systems report 
favorably on it. All replies to the fifteen letters sent to Milwaukee 
support the plan. Racine (Wisconsin), Green Bay (Wisconsin), Buf- 
falo, and Kenosha (Wisconsin) have departmentalization down to 
the fourth grade. Clarksburg (West Virginia), Cleveland, Superior 
(Wisconsin), Seattle, Saint Louis, Detroit, and Saint Paul have par- 
tial departmentalization. That the plan is being adopted seems ir- 
refutable; that it is wholly satisfactory to teachers and pupils is evi- 
dent from the enthusiastic letters and comments attached to the 
questionnaires. 

The problem that remains is simply this: How can the average 
school be reorganized on the departmental plan? No additional ex- 
pense is involved because the plan can be followed with the same 
number of teachers as under the old plan—one classroom teacher for 
each of the three intermediate grades and special teachers for the fine 
and industrial arts. 

It seems essential to “Daltonize” the schoolroom. Each room 
then becomes a laboratory with only such equipment as is needed for 
the classes taught in that room. The immense saving in geography 
classes alone is obvious since under this plan the school will need only 
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one set of maps as compared with three sets under the older plan. 
The children in the three grades may assemble in their home rooms 
for the taking of attendance, for announcements, and for assemblies 
of all kinds and from there pass to the several classrooms. Lockers 
may be assigned to the children and are used in lieu of desks. As 
there is no compulsory home work, the study period may be super- 
vised in the several rooms during a definite portion of the class time. 

Economy in time, economy in materials, economy in prepara- 
tion, to say nothing of the enriched content resulting from the plan, 
are the outstanding results of reorganization. So far nothing has 
been said of “atmosphere,” that indefinable something which makes 
a classroom not a mere collection of desks where children gather for 
twenty-five minutes for reading but a homelike place where freedom 
and activity are encouraged, where, if the rooom be the literature 
room, there is space for one group to work on a play which is to be 
presented while another group prepares the copy for the small grade 
paper even while the teacher is conducting a class in appreciation at 
one of the conference tables. In short, a room with child appeal is 
possible under this reorganization. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Objective examination methods.—The problem of how to secure more accurate 
results in scoring examination papers is still a pressing one. The most recent con- 
tribution to the solution of this problem* has been prepared by Professor G. M. 
Ruch and five of his assistants. 

The purpose of the contribution is stated in the opening chapter. It is “to 
gather additional information concerning certain of the alleged defects of the 
traditional examination practices in the social studies and to study critically the 
claims to superiority of various newly proposed objective examination techniques” 
(p. 1). Data for the investigation were drawn from state eighth-grade examina- 
tions from eleven states and from the New York Regents’ examinations. 

Using the eighth-grade examinations, the authors proceed to study how re- 
liable, or rather unreliable, they are. From their results the authors conclude 
that the present eighth-grade examination system is largely invalid. A mark of 
80 per cent on one examination was found to be “statistically equivalent to a 
mark of 65 per cent or of 95 per cent on the examination set for the same subject 
the next year” (p. 22). The agreements between different scores on papers writ- 
ten on the examinations are approximately 7} per cent to 20 per cent better than 
a chance assignment of marks. 

Samplings of the Regents’ examinations were changed into objective forms. 
The examinations were then given in both the regular form and the objective 
form. When the papers were scored, it was found that the reliability was con- 
siderably better on the papers written from the objective forms of examination. 
The coefficients of reliability for the regular forms ranged from .40 to .43, while 
those for the objective forms were about .69. 

Chapter iv is a study of the relative merits of recall, multiple-response, and 
true-false techniques as related to scoring examination papers in United States 


the formula S =R; that is, in scoring multiple-response tests, it is better to score 
the number of rights minus the number of wrongs divided by one less than the 


1G. M. Ruch and Others, Objective Examination Methods in the Social Studies. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1926. Pp. viii+-116. $1.60. 
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number of choices than it is to consider the score as the number of correct re- 
sponses. The recall type is the most reliable of the six types involved. It is better 
to instruct pupils to attempt only those questions which they think they can 
answer than it is to have them attempt every question. The six forms of test are 
listed in order of merit from the standpoint of difficulty, time required to answer, 
and time required to score. 

Chapter v is a study of the technique of matching tests. Chapter vi is en- 
titled, “Critical Studies of the Standardized Tests in the Social Studies for High 
Schools.” At the end of the book is an appendix relating to correlation coeffi- 
cients and prediction. This is a topic of importance and one concerning which 
there is much obscurity. Its treatment here unfortunately lacks much of the 
thoroughness and adequacy that characterize the rest of the book. The inex- 
perienced reader should stop reading on page 112. 

The evaluation of this contribution in terms of practical utility is difficult. 
Suppose State Superintendent A in the state of X has been employing a different 
person each year to mark the eighth-grade diploma examinations. In the light 
of the results from this study, should he continue as he has been doing or should 
he abandon the whole examination idea as useless or at least not worth the cost? 

From a statistical point of view, he should continue his procedure. The 
study presents in a careful manner what happened when thirty-two experienced 
persons at the University of Iowa graded thirty-two sets of examination papers 
in essay form and eight sets of examination papers in both essay and objective 
forms. What do these results indicate concerning the grading of two persons 
equally experienced in another state with different examination material? Sta- 
tistically, they indicate nothing. The sampling is too meager for the results to be 
of consequence. Educational conditions are by no means constant. Eighth- 
grade achievement is not comparable from one state to another. Neither are ex- 
amination papers comparable. Even if the sets of questions are equal in difficul- 
ty in the absolute sense, differences in the achievement of the pupils would still 
invalidate all comparisons. 

Yet common sense tells us that the results in Iowa are significant every- 
where. It seems unlikely that two scorers anywhere can obtain results which are 
as reliable and valid as those obtained by thirty-two capable scorers in Iowa. 
Both common sense and statistics unite in their insistence on one fact which is of 
tremendous importance from the standpoint of the pupil. Even with experi- 
enced scorers the individual pupil’s chances of getting a just score are exceed- 
ingly low. From this point of view, the book is the most incisive arraignment of 
the subjective examination that has yet appeared. It will be of interest to all 
who are actively interested in giving the pupil a square deal on examination day. 

W. J. OsBuRN 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Mapison, WISCONSIN 
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A laboratory investigation of arithmetic —The fundamentals of arithmetic as 
they are thought of by the author of a recent monograph! are not so much the 
basic operations as the essential forms of number thinking. Accordingly, he 
throws into high relief the need for analyzing the mental processes of children in 
the field of number so that teachers may understand the difficulties which chil- 
dren encounter and the ways in which these difficulties may be overcome. 

At various places the author emphasizes the extraordinary complexity of 
number processes. He takes the position that psychology can be of special serv- 
ice to education by suggesting analyses of the nature of arithmetical ideas. In- 
deed, his avowed purpose is “to contribute in a measure to the analysis of num- 
ber ideas” (p. 15). At this point the reader may think that the author is going to 
deal with diagnostic tests, but the analysis of the skills in arithmetic to which 
such tests address themselves is not what he has in mind. His thinking goes 
deeper. He is interested in “discovering the mental processes through the de- 
velopment of which pupils arrive at an understanding and correct use of some of 
the more fundamental arithmetical ideas” (p. 15). He finds a dearth of psycho- 
logical analyses and believes that the lack of such analyses is largely attributable 
to the preoccupation of students of education in tests and curriculum studies. 

In a series of experiments both adults and children are given a wide range of 
number experiences. Series of sounds or of flashes of light are produced by an ap- 
paratus which controls their rate and total number. The subject is required to 
count the stimuli, and his errors under the different conditions of exposure are 
recorded. It is found that people do not count flashes of light as successfully as 
they count sounds, and this is accounted for by the fact that we have greater ex- 
perience with sounds of the sort produced by the apparatus. There is a distinct 
falling off in accuracy of report when the series runs into the teens. This fact ap- 
pears to be connected with inner speech. We cannot count rapidly (or accurately 
at high speed) above ten because we cannot say the clumsy number names fast 
enough. There is a close relation between the rates of oral and silent counting, 
and from this it is inferred that counting is a process which depends on the pos- 
session of a certain motor habit. 

The author shows that counting, although it is a process which we are likely 
to think of as rudimentary, is, in reality, highly complex, consisting of clearly 
distinguishable patterns of mental and physical behavior. As with counting, so 
it is to a still greater degree with more highly organized processes. In fact, the 
author rightly asserts that “it is a distinct disservice to education to try to de- 
scribe mental life as made up of simple factors” (p. 35). 

Ina later chapter we find an examination of several textbooks in arithmetic. 
The verbal problems in these books exhibit 410 distinguishable types in addi- 
tion, 374 in subtraction, 521 in multiplication, and 594 in division. The author, 
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apparently with some misgivings, sets about to reduce the categories to the 
smallest legitimate number, but he is not strikingly successful. In addition, for 
example, he finds the absolute minimum to be 260 types of problems. 

In this report the author carries us no farther than the early instruction in 
arithmetic, but he goes far enough to convince us that the school is assuming a 
large contract when it attempts to give pupils in a few years the complex quan- 
titative forms of thinking which the race has acquired only after many centuries. 
This can be done, he says, ‘“‘only when there is an intelligent analysis of the num- 
ber system on the one hand and on the other hand an equally intelligent con- 
sideration of the child’s modes of thinking and possibilities of development in the 


mastery of abstractions” (p. 104). 


Oxto STATE UNIVERSITY B. R. BucKINGHAM 


A manual on measurement for supervisors of instruction.—Although the mod- 
ern testing movement may be said to have had its origin in the idea of compara- 
tive measurement, which was conceived in 1894, the progress of the movement 
was not marked until the technique of constructing the two leading types of 
measuring instruments, namely, educational scales and standardized tests, was 
discovered. The first scale was reported in 1909, and the conception of test 
standardization was first outlined in a series of articles which began to appear in 
the same year. The development of this field since 1909 is indicated by the fact 
that the number of tests and scales on the market has long since passed the 500 
mark. 

The first great wave of enthusiasm for tests having passed, we have settled 
down to a more quiet period of refinement of these tools and the methods of 
using them. Professor Van Wagenen, who has been active for a number of years 
in constructing tests and in devising methods of evaluating test results, now ex- 
plains in great detail how practical programs of educational measurement may 
be carried out. His book' is suited for the use of principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents. He discusses the problems of measurement in large and small 
school systems, treats his problems at both the elementary-school level and the 
high-school level, and gives special attention to methods of rectifying the classi- 
fication of pupils in various types of schools. The value of the book lies not so 
much in the theoretical discussions as in the wealth of concrete, well-organized 
illustrative material gathered in the course of numerous surveys conducted by 
the author. More than fifty plates and charts containing this sort of material in 
tabular and graphic form are presented. 

Many readers will concur with the reviewer in approbation of the sanity 
that pervades the four chapters on the classification of pupils. Only a few years 
ago a prominent group of psychological cognoscenti in our profession, in a mo- 
ment of hasty generalization and restricted vision, almost persuaded the educa- 
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tional public that the only factor worth considering in the production of scholar- 
ship is intelligence. In fact, some schools have succumbed to the persuasion and 
are unfortunately classifying pupils solely on the basis of intelligence scores. 
Professor Van Wagenen recommends a wiser policy. He advises the use of four 
factors—mental age, intelligence quotient, educational age, and educational 
quotient. These seem clearly to be the major factors. The only criticism which 
the reviewer cares to offer is that the scheme of classification might have been 
further refined by the use of data on such factors as health and industry. 

The task of the reader is needlessly aggravated by the character of the 
plates. Profusion of data contributes to his confusion. In a few instances the 
indistinctness of quotients, scores, and symbols adds further to his discomfiture. 
A number of the plates could be improved by reducing the complexity of the 
items and increasing their legibility. 

The book should be read not by those who desire to secure a general knowl- 
edge of tests but rather by those who desire to know in detail how to use a group 
of well-selected tests for important educational purposes. It should be of great 
value to scientific supervisors of instruction the country over. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


Problems of school administration.—There is little general realization of the 
_ number and seriousness of the unsolved problems of school administration. The 
procedures that have grown up, prompted by lay and professional self-interest 
and following the lines of least resistance, are usually taken for granted as about 
the things that ought to have grown up. The endless diversity of practice in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and in different historical periods appears to indi- 
cate either that valid principles of educational organization and administration 
do not exist or that conditions demand a surprising variety of practices in differ- 
ent places and times. The chances are that our school systems have grown up 
without the guidance of administrative science. 

In his recent book' on school administration, Professor Cook first presents 
an introductory survey of the organization, responsibilities, labors, and prob- 
lems of the wider administrative units. The book begins with a brief discussion 
of the school as an institution and of the growth from Colonial days of education 
as a public function. This is followed by a fairly extensive discussion of the 
numerous educational responsibilities discharged by the federal government and 
of the current proposals involving further extensions of the federal labors. To 
this is added a chapter on the various voluntary nationalizing agencies, such as 
the endowed foundations and various educational associations. 

Two-thirds of the book then deals with the educational machinery of the 
state and its intermediate and local subdivisions, together with certain of the 
major functions, principally certification of teachers, enforcement of compulsory 
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attendance, and control of various matters, such as building conditions, courses 
of study, textbooks, finance, the hierarchy of schools, and special schools for 
atypical children. These various matters are treated from the point of view of 
the state’s discharge of its responsibility. Little attention is given to purely 
local problems; practically no attention, according to plan, to city school ad- 
ministration. _ 

One feels that the significant facts in each chapter have been carefully se- 
lected from thoroughly reliable sources. They are presented in clear and orderly 
fashion. Along with the facts, the author presents the commonly accepted valu- 
ations of the administrative procedures where there is general agreement and 
the usual affirmative and negative arguments where there is not general agree- 
ment. Each chapter is followed by collateral references and pennies and prob- 
lems for the use of classes. 

In general, the author appears to accept the usual administrative precon- 
ceptions relative to the desirability of centralization as opposed to local autono- 
my, of paternalistic equalization of opportunity, of increased federal participa- 
tion, of management placed in a few remote and expert hands, and the like. He 
does not attempt, therefore, to develop in the students a realization of some of 
the most vital unsolved problems. One may take the position that such difficult 
problems are not appropriate to an introductory survey. Whether or not this is 
the case, the facts are presented in such ways as to serve an instructor well in 
bringing out the problems in his own way in the class discussion. 

FRANKLIN BoBBITT 


An appraisal of American education.—The present age is an age of educa- 
tional criticism. On every hand vigorous and even violent attacks are being 
launched against the school. Both educators and laymen freely voice their ap- 
proval or disapproval of current programs and procedures. No level or division 
of the educational system escapes. Elementary, secondary, higher, and pro- 
fessional education all receive the attention of those who would have us believe 
that all is not well with the schools. The fundamental cause of this educational 
unrest no doubt lies in the fact that we are engaged in the very difficult task of 
adjusting old institutions to a new order of society. That there are other impor- 
tant factors at work, such as the increased cost of education and the growth of an 
educational consciousness, no one would deny; but the basic explanation is found 
in the demands of a new civilization—an industrial civilization, which employs 
the methods of science and is dominated by the ideals of democracy. The course 
of events has decreed that we live in one of the creative periods in the history of 
education. 

The social value of the great volume of educational criticism which flows to- 
day from the press, the platform, and the classroom is difficult to assess. Some 
of it is informed, thoughtful, and impartial; much of it clearly bears the marks of 
ignorance, haste, and self-interest. To the former class of criticism belongs a 
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book! which has recently come from the press. In this study of education in the 
United States, Professor Snedden has avoided both the fulsome praise and the 
sweeping criticism which characterize partisan discussion. He has, rather, at- 
tempted a discriminating and constructive appraisal of American education. He 
finds that, while there are many things in our schools which might be improved, 
there are many things which are fundamentally sound and worthy of perpetuation. 

The book is written primarily for educational laymen who are interested in 
education and for those members of the profession, such as superintendents, 
principals, and chairmen of teachers’ committees, who are active in the formu- 
lation of educational policies. The scope of the work is as broad as American ed- 
ucation. It embraces out-of-school education, the several levels of the school 
system, and the more important divisions of subject matter. The method of 
procedure is similar to that employed in the author’s Educational Sociology. The 
discourse is made to center about a series of carefully worded, thought-provok- 
ing questions. Anyone familiar with Professor Snedden’s earlier works will find 
little new in this book. Most of the points of view presented and defended are 
contained in his Educational Sociology, his Sociological Determination of Objec- 
tives in Education, and his Vocational Education. Since the book is by intention a 
comprehensive statement of, the author’s thought in many fields, this is precisely 
what the reader should expect. However, in many cases the points of view are 
presented in somewhat new settings and with fresh illustrative material. 

As may be said of all Professor Snedden’s writings, this is a stimulating book. 
It is written in a clear, vigorous style and shows the marks of an original mind. 
Perhaps the major adverse criticism is found in the fact that at points the author 
allows himself to go somewhat beyond the evidence. For example, he disposes of 
the question of general discipline in the following statement: ‘The best evidence 
available, however, now points the other way. In fact, we are now justified in as- 
serting that the many prevalent beliefs in the efficacy of what will be called ‘vi- 
carious’ mental, spiritual, or physical training should be classified with other 
superstitions—that is, with beliefs which, however honestly held, actually do far 
more harm than good” (p. 25). The author is likewise far from convincing when 
he speaks confidently of the scientific determination of educational values. The 
shortcomings of the book, however, are merely the shortcomings of the method 
of presentation. The purpose of the writer was to present a general appraisal of 
American education. This purpose he has achieved with some success. 

GrorcE S. Counts 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A text on classroom supervision.—Teachers have long criticized supervision 
for the faults in its technique. The leadership in education has recognized the 
weaknesses but has stressed the lack of good general training and the lack of a 
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fundamental philosophy. An early book on supervision devoted one-half of its 
space to setting forth an organized theory of classroom methodology before at- 
tempting to give supervisory guidance. The latest addition to the field* devotes 
one-half of its content to a philosophy of education and a theory of method pre- 
paratory to outlining supervisory technique. This is not only a legitimate but a 
highly valuable procedure. 


To consummate this end effectually, the teacher is constantly in need of an intelligent 
helper, a sympathetic friend, and a wise guide—a promoter of her own growth. The 
supervisor is to perform such a service. .... The supervisor is similarly in need of an 
intelligent helper, a sympathetic friend, a wise guide—a promoter of her own growth. 

. One important source of such help is literature dealing specifically with the the- 
ory and practice of supervision. ... . An attempt is made to harness scientific pro- 
cedure in the practice of the theory. .... The concept of continuous growing is at the 
bottom of the theory of supervision advocated in this discussion [pp. vi-x]. 
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The discussion is strongly marked with every indication that it was written 
by an earnest enthusiast who believes thoroughly in the truth of his doctrine. 
He has made a sincere attempt to present this good gospel to all the world. The 
entire treatment, however, is marked by a distinctly uncritical acceptance of 
certain educational doctrines and terminologies. There is apparent a whole- 
hearted devotion to certain pronouncements despite the fact that some of these 
are subjects of controversial discussion. Some of the language used justifies here 
and there the application of a term coined by some wag years ago—“pedaguese.”’ 
Certain American protagonists for a number of supposedly new doctrines in ed- 
ucation would do well to delve into that much-neglected subject, “the history of 
education.” Many supposedly new ideas have an ancient and honorable history. 
Undoubtedly the traditional which has become formal, lifeless, and dead should 
go. The traditional which is fundamentally sound, on me other hand, does not 
need a new “trick” terminology. 

The very obvious sincerity of the author and his hath to make a contribu- 
tion to workers in the field have led him into another difficulty. The treatment 
is explicit to the most minute detail. There is little discrimination between im- 
portant fundamental issues and trivial items. The presentation is cumbersome 
and involved, lacking the deft brevity and succinct crackle of the trained writer. 

The first half of the book summarizes processes involved in improving super- 
visory theory as it now exists. Typical chapter headings are “Education as 
Growth,” “The Nature of Growth,” “The Criteria of Growth,” “The Criterion 
of Goal,” “The Criterion of Drive,” and “The Criterion of Leading On.” Apart 
from the style criticized, the presentation of theory is well done in that it is com- 
plete and coherent. 

Though cumbersome in presentation, the second half of the book is more 
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valuable to the supervisor in the field. While supervision is envisaged by the 
author as classroom supervision only, he has made a real effort to apply objective 
techniques to the problems involved. There is a strong emphasis on analysis and 
the use of index and score cards, which is sound and valuable. The particular 
score cards and formulas, however, seem to be better suited to an experimental 
attack on supervision than for regular everyday use. There is an insistence on 
carefully planned, well-organized conferences, which is needed and which will 
unquestionably result in improvement of practice. 

The author states that all his material has been tried out in a number of 
school systems. In the hands of teachers and supervisors who accept equally 
and uncritically the doctrines set forth, the book will undoubtedly be of real 
value and promote growth. A critical teacher or supervisor looking for light on 
certain controversial issues will receive little benefit and will be irritated at the 
opportunities the book overlooks to present both sides of disputed issues. It 
should be said, of course, in fairness to the author that it is his privilege to pre- 
sent one point of view and emphasize that. The value of the book for any par- 
ticular worker in the field can be determined rather simply. The reader should be- 
gin with the Preface and read straight through to page 60 slowly enough to guar- 
antee complete understanding. Long before the sixtieth page is reached the 
reader will either lay the book down as of little value to him or take it enthusi- 
astically to heart as a gospel to be studied often and carefully. 


W. H. Burton 
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MIN. Thinking, Speaking and Writing, Book Three: A Textbook in English 
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for the Ninth Year. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xii+428+-viii. 

Knicut, F. B., STUDEBAKER, J. W., and Rucu, G. M. Standard Service Arith- 
metics, Grade Three. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1926. Pp. xiv+392. 
$0.80. 

Lance, Dretricu. Nature Trails. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 
x+262. 

LaRvE, Maset Guinnip. The Billy Bang Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. iv+176. 

Lewis, Ervin EvucENE. The Common-Word Spellers, For Junior High Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 160. $0.52. 

Lyon, LEVERETT S., and Butter, A. Marte. Vocational Readings. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xx+572. 

NEWEIRK, Louis. Course of Study in Practical Mechanics. University of Iowa 
Extension Bulletin, Number 146. College of Education Series, No. 21. . 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. Pp. 80. 

PaRTRICK, CHARLES D., and ARMSTRONG, FreD O. How To Make an Electric 
Motor. Elizabeth, New Jersey: Practical Arts Publishing Co. (44 Vista 
Avenue), 1927. Pp, 12. ; 

PETERSON, JOHN OSWELL. Plainer Penmanship: Intermediate Book (Grades 7, 
8,9). Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 128. $0.32. 

Puitiirs, ELLEN A. G., and Kwp, Cecit A. English Step by Step: Third Year, 
pp. xviii+260, $0.80; Fourth Year, pp. xx+344, $0.96; Fifth Year, pp. 
xx+476, $1.08. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

Poems for the Children’s Hour. Compiled by Josephine Bouton. Springfield, 
Massachusetts: Milton Bradley Co., 1927. Pp. xxii+364. $1.75. 

ScHECK, CHARLES C., and Orton, M. AttHEA. Directed History Study: Book 
Two, pp. iv+120, $0.56; Book Three, pp. iv-+120, $0.56. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. 

STONE, CLARENCE R. Stone’s Silent Reading, Book Five. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xxviii+290. $0.92. 

Tryon, Rotta M., and LinctEy, CHartEs R. The American Peopie and Nation. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. xviiit+654+-xxxviii. $1.72. 

Woopsvrn, JAMEs A., and Moran, Toomas F. Beginner’s History of the United 
States. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. x+498. $1.40. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ARMENTROUT, WINFIELD Dockery. A Comparison of Time Allotments of Sub- 
jects in Elementary Training Schools and Elementary Public Schools. Colo- 
rado State Teachers College Bulletin, Series XX VI, No. 4. Greeley, Colo- 
rado: Colorado State Teachers College, 1927. 
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BAKER, GERTRUDE; SORENSON, HERBERT; and HupEtson, Eart. A Pupil Ac- 
tivity Curriculum in Physical Health Education. Bulletin of the University 
of Minnesota, Vol. XXX, No. 11. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota, 1927. Pp. 16. 

BRUECKENER, L. J. Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill. Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Vol. XXX, No. 12. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1927. Pp. 28. 

CLARK, HAROLD FioriAn, and Royatty, Paut. When To Issue School Bonds. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. II, No. 6. 
Bloomington, Indiana: University Bookstore, 1926. Pp. 16. $0.50. 

Demonstrating Child Health, 1923-1927. The Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Program, Bulletin No. 4. New York: Child Health Demonstration 
Committee (370 Seventh Avenue), 1927. Pp. 44. 

Futter, RaymMonp G. Fourteen Is Too Early: Some Psychological Aspects of 
School-Leaving and Child Labor. New York: National Child Labor Com- 
mittee (215 Fourth Avenue), 1927. Pp. 40. 

Gerry, Henry L. The Harvard Tests: High School Chemistry, Forms A and 
B. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

ODELL, CHARLES W. Scales fer Rating Pupils’ Answers to Nine Types of Thought 
Questions: in American History, pp. 20; in Civics, pp. 20; in English Litera- 
ture, pp. 20; in General Science, pp. 20. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, 1927. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 4, 1927—Bibliography of Certain Aspects of Rural Education. 

Bulletin No. 10, 1927—Educational Boards and Foundations, 1924-1926 by 
Henry R. Evans. 

Bulletin No. 11, 1927—The Parent-Teacher Associations, 1924-1926 by 
Margaretta W. Reeve and Ellen C. Lombard. 

STRAYER, GEORGE D., ENGELHARDT, N. L., and ELsBREE, W. S. Standards for 
the Administration Building of a School System. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 4o. 

Survey of School Finance and Records in Rhode Island. Providence, Rhode Is- 
land: Public Education Service, 1927. Pp. 28. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New York,; Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1926. Pp. viii+-250. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


GREENE, JAMES SONNETT, and WELLS, Em1iie J. The Cause and Cure of Speech 
Disorders. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvit+458. $4.50. 

SHEFFIELD, LyBA, and SHEFFIELD, NITA. Suiembing Simplified. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+298. $2.00. 
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